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DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


JoHN Dewey 


Sas democratic faith in the ca- 
pacities of human nature, and in the 
power of pooled experience to gen- 
erate the knowledge and wisdom 
that are needed to guide collective 
action, has emerged only recently in 
the history of mankind. It is the 
autocratic and authoritarian scheme 
of social action that has controlled 
human relationships for much the 
greater part of human history. Even 
where democracies now exist men’s 
minds and feelings are still per- 
meated with ideas about coercive 
leadership imposed from above that 
developed in the earlier history of 
mankind. They are still influential 
in the family, church, school, and 
business even where they have nom- 
inally ceased to be the basis of 
political government. 

Today, the fundamental beliefs 
and practices of democracy are be- 
ing challenged as they have not been 
since the rise of democratic institu- 
tions. In some countries, as we all 
know, they are completely sub- 
merged. The causes of this great and 
largely quite unexpected change are 
varied and complex. But there is 
one cause which seems to operate in 
all the revolts against democracy. In 
the countries where democratic in- 


stitutions existed, the latter were al- 
most exclusively political. In other 
important forms of social life demo- 
cratic aims and methods found little 
expression. It is safe, I think, to re- 
gard the movement against political 
democracy as proof that it is impossi- 
ble for political democracy to stand 
secure when it stands practically 
alone; when it is not buttressed by 
the presence of democratic relations 
in other social institutions. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. 
We cannot expect political democ- 
racy to be founded on a rock when 
undemocratic methods prevail in 
other institutions. 

What is needed in this country at 
the present time, it seems to me, is 
a rethinking of the entire question of 
our traditional democracy in what it 
involves for al] forms of human re- 
lations. I would not say that the 
problem of democratic educational 
administration is the most important 
aspect of this larger problem. But I 
would say that it is one phase of it. 
In the broad sense all institutions are 
educational in that they help to form 
the attitudes and abilities which con- 
stitute personality. In most institu- 
tions this educative effect is an in- 
cidental by-product. But it is the 
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main business of the family and the 
school. Whether this educative pro- 
cess is carried on in a predominantly 
democratic or non-democratic way is 
important not only to education it- 
self but for its final influence on all 
the interests and activities of a society 
that is nominally committed to a 
democratic way of life. 

The democratic principle requires 
that every teacher shall participate in 
the formation of the aims, methods, 
and materials of the school of which 
he is a part. There has been vital 
and organized movement in the 
schools to free the pupil from set, 
rigid objectives and methods. It 
would be difficult to point out any 
similar organized movement with 
respect to the teachers. 

Much of the evidence for demo- 
cratic participation is found in the 
fact that lack of such participation 
tends to produce a corresponding 
lack of interest and personal concern. 
Unconsciously, if not consciously, the 
“let-George-do-it” feeling develops. 
Where there is little power, there 
is correspondingly little sense of 
personal responsibility. In certain 
temperaments a rebellious spirit de- 
velops. In others, there is a tendency 
to pass on to the children the pat- 
tern of strict subordination which 
the teacher is forced to follow. I 
think it is a safe guess that the dic- 
tatorial attitude of some teachers in 
the classroom is in some considerable 
measure a reflex of what they feel 
they suffer from. It offers a partial 
compensation for their own subjec- 
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tion. If such teachers had an oppor- 
tunity to take some active part in the 
formation of general policies they 
might well be moved to be less 
autocratic in their own domain. 

There is of course the argument 
that natural selection has given ad- 
ministrative position to those 
equipped to hold it, and that the 
average teacher is not fitted to de- 
termine policies. Whatever the truth 
in this contention, it still remains 
true that this incapacity to assume 
responsibility is in some measure the 
product of the conditions by which 
responsibility has been denied. I am 
far from saying that there exists in 
advance sufficient wisdom and pro- 
fessional responsibility on the part 
of the mass of teachers to guarantee 
the immediate success of a policy 
that conferred upon them direct par- 
ticipation in the determination of 
educational policies. What the ar- 
gument for democracy implies is that 
the surest way to create initiative 
and constructive power is to begin 
to exercise it. 

Another corollary concerns the 
utilization of the experience acquired 
by those who are engaged in the day- 
by-day work of teaching. It is the 
classroom teachers who are in con- 
stant and direct contact with those 
being taught. The position of most 
administrators is, relatively speaking, 
remote and indirect. I often wonder 
how much of the effect of the best 
teaching of the most successful 
teachers ceases at the door of the 
classroom. If there is any work in 
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the world that involves the cooper- 
ative pooling of the experience of a 
large number of individuals, it is the 
work of education. A good deal of 
waste of experiences that might be 
enduringly fruitful attends all hu- 


man effort in any case. But it is my 
conviction that the abandonment of 
democratic methods is in education 
by far the greatest single source of 
unnecessary waste of fertile products 
of past experience. 


John Dewey is Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, 

Columbia University. Reported from an address be- 

fore the Department of Superintendence of the 

National Education Association, February 22, 1937, 
at New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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—4rrer observing and writing 
out descriptions of 53 one-hour 
foreign language lessons in Switzer- 
land, France, and England, Theo- 
dore Huebener, Assistant Director 
of Foreign Languages in the New 
York City schools, comes to the con- 
clusion that foreign language instruc- 
tion here is superior, in an article 
entitled “Are Foreign Languages 
Taught Better in Europe’ in High 
Points for February, 1937. 

He concludes that the lessons in 
Europe were not well organized; 
nowhere was motivation consciously 
employed; devices and methods 
were very limited, the most widely 
used procedure being the old “‘read- 
translate” method; there was no 
silent reading; emphasis was on 
grammar; interesting pupil activi- 
ties were lacking; the amount of 
ground covered was small; and 
blackboards were infrequently used. 

To the author, the most striking 
character of European methodology 


was the passive, subsidiary, receptive 
role which the pupil plays. There is 
no child-centeredness, no self-ex- 
pression, no pupil-activity. Never 
does a child leave the room, have to 
be reproved, or dare express his own 
opinion. 

On the bright side of the picture 
is the fact that the language teacher 
in Switzerland and France is usually 
a dignified, middle-aged, cultured 
gentleman who has studied and lived 
in the foreign country. He is king in 
the classroom and the principal may 
not supervise his teaching; in fact, 
the principal knocks humbly at the 
door before entering. The teacher 
gets two hours for lunch, does not 
punch a time-clock, and has no ex- 
tra assignments. Classes are small, 
averaging 20 to 22 with advanced 
classes having as few as seven or 
eight pupils. Foreign languages oc- 
cupy half the time of the student 
who studies at least two for periods 
of from six to nine years. 











BETTER TEACHERS, BIOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


PAUL POPENOE 
In the Los Angeles School Journal 


“) Urs a steadily declining birth 

rate there are each year fewer chil- 
dren of school age, yet the number 
of persons who desire to teach con- 
tinues to increase.* This means an 
inevitable competition for teaching 
positions which will bring many in- 
dividual disappointments but which 
should benefit the schools through 
an improved quality of the teaching 
personnel. There is a widespread 
tendency to raise the standard of 
academic training and increase other 
qualifications. 

There should also be a higher 
standard of biological fitness. 1 want 
to suggest several points in this con- 
nection that seem to me to deserve 
more consideration than they have 
sometimes received. 

1. More stringent tests should be 
applied to candidates. The public 
has a double interest in sifting out 
unfit applicants—first, because it has 
to pay most of the cost of their edu- 
cation, and second because the fate 
of its children depends partly on the 
quality of these teachers. Anyone 
familiar with the teaching profession 
knows that many persons now enter 
it who should never have been 
allowed to do so. The number of 
neurotics and invalids, the number 
who become insane, is too great. 


* U. S. Office of Education statistics 
indicate increased enrolments in the pub- 
lic schools for each biennial period from 
1910 to 1934.—THE Epiror. 
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Before any student is allowed to 
take professional courses looking 
toward teaching, and again before a 
certificate is granted, there should 
be a thorough study of the appli- 
cant’s personality and family history. 
Only those above the average in phy- 
sical, mental, and emotional fitness 
should be allowed to go ahead. 

2. Once a position is acquired it 
should not be considered as a vested 
interest, something which the posses- 
sor is entitled to hold against all 
comers as a species of private proper- 
ty. Tenure rules should protect 
teachers uncompromisingly against 
political pressure and favoritism; 
but they should equally require a 
teacher to step aside when a better 
person is available for the position. 
The interest of the public in getting 
the best teachers available clearly 
transcends the interest of the teacher 
in clinging to the payroll. 

To this end every teacher should 
be rated yearly, not merely on teach- 
ing capacity but also on health, per- 
sonality, and emotional stability. 
Most of this, even the measurement 
of senility, could be done through 
objective tests. The lowest 10” per- 
cent should then be automatically 
subject to removal if better persons 
can be found to take their places 

3. More men are urgently needed 
as teachers, particularly in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

4. The present system of peda- 
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BETTER TEACHERS, BIOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


gogical celibacy, under which many 
of the most superior young women 
the country produces are permanent- 
ly excluded from motherhood, is 
intolerable eugenically, and I be- 
lieve that it also results in a lowering 
of biological fitness in the teaching 
profession. 

The matter is almost axiomatic: 
if a woman is not inferior, she should 
be a wife and mother. If she is in- 
ferior, she should not be teaching. 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
that any change in the present rela- 
tions between teaching and matri- 
mony would involve some radical 
changes in the attitudes of adminis- 
trators, the public, and of the young 
women themselves. 

5. Just as the married are, on the 
whole, biologically superior to the 
unmarried (as shown by a long 
series of statistics on such things as 
health, longevity, keeping out of jail, 
and freedom from mental disease) 
so are the fertile superior to the 
sterile. It is desirable not merely that 
teachers should marry, but also that 
they should have children. 

Some colleges have already recog- 
nized this and give a woman faculty 
member a half-year of leave with 
full pay, or a full year with half pay, 
at the birth of .a child. 


Boards of education should be not 
only willing but eager to do the 
same for any woman who is making 
such a racial contribution. She would 
be a better teacher afterwards. At 
present she will probably not expect 
to draw her salary during her ab- 
sence. But it would be reasonable to 
give her the difference between her 
salary and that of her substitute. 
Thus without adding to the school 
budget, temporary employment 
would be given to another teacher 
and perhaps $25 to $50 a month 
would be provided for the young 
mother to help offset the costs of 
maternity. 

6. The simplest and most effec- 
tive method of encouraging men 
teachers to parenthood would be the 
application of a “‘selective family 
wage” to the teaching profession. 
The man with a family now gets no 
more pay for equal work than a 
bachelor, and the net result is a gross 
inequality in real wages. The effect 
is to punish parenthood and reward 
sterility. The consequences are in- 
dividually damaging, socially un- 
just, and eugenically disastrous. 

At least 6ne American college has 
acted on these facts. It fixes a basal 
wage for a position, and then adds 
a.sum for each dependent. 


Paul Popenoe is a member of the staff of the Los 

Angeles Institute of Family Relations. Reported 

from the Los Angeles School Journal, XX (Jan- 
uary 11, 1937), 9-12. 
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MODERNIZATION OF A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


AARIAN S, CAKEBREAD 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


an the summer of 1935, when 
the new principal arrived at Green- 
ville, California, he found that ru- 
mors were rampant about the condi- 
tion of the school. Dismissing gossip 
and desiring the real facts of the 
situation, he visited every parent and 
talked with him. This personal sur- 
vey plus a study of the records 
showed a general dissatisfaction with 
the previous program. An unusual 
number of students had dropped out 
of school. There were reports of dis- 
cipline problems, as well as evidence 
of destruction and defacement of 
school property. 

Thus the two immediate problems 
were: first, to provide a convincingly 
worthwhile and interesting program ; 
and, second, to regain the lost con- 
fidence of the community and to se- 
cure cooperation between home and 
school. 

The program had been steeped 
in university domination. Hampered 
by an inferiority complex, like most 
small high schools, Greenville High 
School had copied the curriculums 
and methods of the large city schools, 
where conditions are entirely differ- 
ent. With less than one percent of 
our graduates going to college, it 
was evident that a larger place must 
be given to instructional materials 
pregnant with human values in con- 
trast to the academic formality of 
the traditional course. Emphasis was 
to be placed on better living in the 
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actual environment in which most 
of our students are living and will 
continue to live. On this fundamen- 
tal basis we proceeded to work on 
our curriculum. 

The curriculum was divided into 
four main divisions: essential tools 
of learning, practical arts, finer arts, 
health and recreation. Required col- 
lege preparatory subjects were rele- 
gated to the last two years and are 
offered then only on request, as they 
are considered at best a temporary 
evil. The traditional study hall has 
been eliminated. Students cannot 
work as well under second-hand in- 
struction, nor can small schools af- 
ford to waste the efforts of instructors 
in policing these groups, as is often 
necessary. 

Each room has built up its own 
library, the books being immediate- 
ly available on racks on the work 
tables. Tables and chairs are used 
in classrooms instead of desks. 

Extracurricular activities, as such, 
have been entirely eliminated. Ath- 
letics, dramatics, music, parties, and 
assemblies are all given a place in 
the schedule with regular credit. 

A sequence in learning material 
has been established. Certain tool 
processes must be mastered. Drill is 
often required to fix these processes. 
The use of language and certain 
mathematical procedures are exam- 
ples. 

Most educators are now convinced 
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that poor reading ability is the basis 
of many failures in secondary educa- 
tion. We believe, further, that it has 
much to do with antisocial behavior, 
and that it is the duty of all educa- 
tion to remedy it mow. Our five Eng- 
lish courses are organized as follows: 
Groups I and II have the single pur- 
pose of developing the habitual use 
of correct, clear English in spoken 
and written work. Groups III and 
IV are free classes in reading and 
writing. All students read in desig- 
nated fields, but the choice ranges 
from Greek plays to It Can’t Happen 
Here. English A is remedial for stu- 
dents who cannot keep up in Groups 
I or I. 

Every student in school has been 
given a battery of standardized tests 
covering intelligence, reading speed 
and comprehension, and good Eng- 
lish usage. A conference was held 
with each student who was out of 
place in his English ladder. With- 
out a single exception the student 
moved up or down in the five Eng- 
lish groups of his own free will 
after realizing his difficulties and the 
possibility of correcting them. We 
find seniors in Group I and fresh- 
men in Group III. A student stays 
in group A, I, or II until he reaches 
certain standards of achievement. He 
may move at any time as he demon- 
strates his ability. 

If our philosophy was to be car- 
ried out, it was evident that activi- 
ties in the fields of practical arts 
and homemaking should form the 
backbone of our program. Con- 


siderable remodeling of the build- 
ing was done to secure more room 
and added facilities for work in these 
fields. 

Our curriculum is based on con- 
stant contact with the home, to ob- 
tain first-hand knowledge of living 
conditions, problems of the child, 
and desires of the parent. We have 
experimented with eight different 
report cards during the past year, 
which are taken to the homes by the 
teachers themselves and there dis- 
cussed. We believe that the great 
value of any report lies in this dis- 
cussion among teacher, child, and 
parent. All written reports could, 
perhaps, be eliminated if this plan 
were followed. 

Many of our projects have been 
consciously planned with the idea of 
breaking down grades, classes, and 
years in school. This long-lived tra- 
dition will require much time before 
being eliminated completely, but 
such projects as the one in English 
described above have cut a great 
swath in this direction. 

Music has played a large part in 
our scheme of things. We desired 
some great activity where all stu- 
dents could build their interest, and 
which would serve as a socializing 
force, as well as to build school 
morale and spirit. Starting with 17 
in the band just one and a half years 
ago, with a philosophy of “music 
for all and not a few artists only,” 
we now have 92, a number almost 
equal to the total enrolment of the 
senior high school. The band uni- 
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forms, usually costing $12 to $15, 
were made by the home-making girls 
at a cost of $2 each, and provided 
another cooperative, socializing 
force. 

Comparatively few radios or pap- 
ers are found in Greenville homes, 
and few children have traveled out 
of the valley. A large school radio 
fills much of the need for contact 
with the outside world. All rooms 
are wired for radio. We also have a 
16mm _ talking picture machine. 
Topics are discussed in class and 
then summarized by showing a pic- 
ture relative to the experience. We 
believe that the radio and the movie 
are vital essentials to the small, rural 
school. 

Other interesting subjects that had 
a part in the building of this school 
are: 

1. The practical application of 
lessons from household chemistry by 
the girls as they test their solutions 
and perform similar experiments 
while doing the school’s laundry in 
the electric washing machines. 

2. The taking of silhouette pic- 
tures by the photography group of 


the girls in physical education. These 
pictures are pasted on permanent 
health record cards which also con- 
tain all other health findings. Care- 
fully planned physical exercises are 
given to correct defects. 

3. A series of charts now being 
worked out by one of the instructors 
to give definite direction to the exe- 
cution of parties, dances, and like 
activities. These charts will allow 
for a rating of social habits of all 
students participating. This should 
prove a valuable contribution in mak- 
ing extracurricular activities func- 
tion. 

4. Correspondence courses with 
the University of Nebraska on sub- 
jects of individual interest to farm 
students. 

5. Community adult night classes. 

6. Hot lunches planned, cooked, 
and served by a group of students 
interested in cooking. 

7. The taking of motion pictures 
of school activities by students. 

8. The evaluation of this program 
as evidenced through tests, student 
morale, public cooperation, and in- 
terest in general. 


Aarian S. Cakebread is Principal of the Greenville, 

California, High School. Reported from the Cali- 

fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XII (Feb- 
ruary, 1937), 104-9. 
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JHE Superior Teacher is the name of a handbook issued in 
Newton, Mass., containing standards against which teachers 
may check themselves to decide whether they are superior 


teachers. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


KARL T,. COMPTON 


In Educating for Democracy 


—)isreGaRDING for the mo- 
ment the noise and confusion of 
current events, foreign and domestic, 
I think it may be truly said that in 
our Western world education has 
advanced to new frontiers. In the 
last 150 years, education has been 
extended to a volume and variety un- 
precedented in the history of the 
world. Our time is not merely an 
age of science, or of power, or of 
technology; it is an Age of Schools. 

So, too, it may be said that this 
era of education has been at the 
same time an era of social progress. 
In material things, certainly, the so- 
cial advance has been undeniable. 
New knowledge has brought new 
masteries, and these, in good part at 
least, have accrued to the benefit of 
the community. 

In order to arrive at these affirma- 
tions, however, we have deliberately 
drawn a curtain across part of the pic- 
ture. Raising it, we may see whole 
areas of the civilized world in which 
education, in the sense of a free and 
orderly development of personality, 
has been arrested and distorted. In 
those lands neither the quest for 
truth nor its dissemination is any 
longer free; and civil liberty, which 
has been the spearhead of social ad- 
vance, is blunted by arbitrary politi- 
cal authority. Through the subjection 
of the schools, the name of science 
has been irreverently invoked for the 
propagation of gross fallacies. Per- 


sonality, most precious of social 
values, is by way of being stamped 
out under the heel of regimentation. 

In our own country, the picture 
is less extreme; and yet it is disturb- 
ing. Our schools, we say, are still 
free; yet are they quite free as long 
as minority groups are seeking to im- 
pose restrictions on teaching—to re- 
quire of the custodians of education 
that they place something else before 
the truth as they see it? Our institu- 
tions in general are still free, we say; 
yet are they altogether free as long 
as half-truths and untruths may be 
broadcast unchallenged on the air, 
while the teacher must think twice 
before he mentions fascist or social- 
ist theories of government to his 
classes, let alone point out any high 
ideals or good features of such sys- 
tems? “It makes all the difference in 
the world,” said Whately, “whether 
we put Truth in the first or in second 
place.” And whether we are to put 
Truth in the first place, and keep it 
there, is a question, it seems, not yet 
definitely answered in America. 

I believe that the tendencies to im- 
pose regimentation in teaching arise 
from fear, on the one hand, and am- 
bition on the other. It is certainly 
fear which has led to the supression, 
not only of teaching, but of any in- 
formation at all concerning certain 
economic and political systems dif- 
fering fundamentally from our own. 
To this the spirit of Science would 
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reply: “If our own doctrines cannot 
stand comparison with these foreign 
doctrines, the sooner they are dis- 
carded the earlier and more painless 
will be the ultimate transition to the 
newer doctrines. If, on the other 
hand, we have real faith in our own 
system, we should have no reason to 
fear open discussion of all systems. 
In the end, our own position should 
be far stronger.” 

Where ambition is the motive, 
demagoguery and intimidation are 
likely to appear. Such methods are 
not solely the weapons of dictators 
whose motives are sordid; they may 
also be the weapons of high-minded 
reformers, since it is a queer psy- 
chological inversion that high- 
minded earnestness sometimes leads 
us to believe that the end justifies 
the means. 

One of the great educational prob- 
lems of our democracy, then, is to 
build a national ethics which will 
come closer to the ethical standard 
now generally accepted for individ- 
uals. Another great problem of edu- 
cation is to disclose the fallacy of 
meeting danger by burying our heads 
in the sand, rather than facing situa- 
tions honestly and squarely. 

Another and more novel educa- 
tional problem has been created by 
the velocity of scientific advance in 
the last 100 years. The pace of sci- 
ence has been too fast for the slower 
reactions of the masses of mankind. 
These difficult new concepts lie be- 
yond the range of their mental habit, 
if not altogether above their mental 
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reach. For the masses, 
comprehension of science is a closed 
book. For them, the results alone 
may be understandable ; the processes 
of thought by which they were ac- 
complished are mysterious. 

In this situation, it is natural for 
the middle-aged mind of our adult 
population to react to science in one 
of two ways. It may suspect and 
seek to discredit the methods of 
science. Or it may attribute to sci- 
ence nothing less than miraculous 
powers. Both these mental attitudes 
are dangerous. The first breeds fal- 
lacy; the second breeds superstition. 
Thus the great body of the adult 
population presents an educational 
problem which is virtually a new 
problem. What kinds of education 
will hold down to a minimum the 
eccentrics who would pit their nos- 
trums against sound theory and es- 
tablished practice? What kinds of 
education will enlighten the over- 
credulous till they shall become dis- 
ciples of rational doctrine? 

Still another group of difficulties 
is presented by the technical achieve- 
ments of applied science. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, which science has 
so enormously furthered, has brought 
with it punishments as well as prizes. 
While it may be going too far to say 
that the first result of industrial prog- 
ress has been to inflame nationalist 
sentiment, there is no denying that 
it has redoubled economic rivalries 
and so made it possible to whip up 
nationalistic emotions as a means to 
economic conquest. 














EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


I think we may summarize the 
matter by admitting that we live in 
an age of inescapably increasing 
specialization which makes a simul- 
taneously increasing coordination 
and cooperation absolutely prereq- 
uisite to social progress or even to 
social stability. Here education has 
the central role. It must create broad 
mutual sympathies between special- 
ists in diverse fields, and a realization 
that true wisdom is not departmen- 
talized but includes the sum total of 
knowledge and art and aspiration. 
All of this emphasizes the supremacy 
of personality. Essential as science 
and art may be, we must look at them 
not as final objectives but rather as 
steps toward the high goal which is 
a generally satisfactory philosophy 
of life. 


Directly ahead of us, it seems, lies 
a complex problem of transition and 
revision. To work out its solution, 
complete freedom of thought is clear- 
ly the first requirement. A second 
requirement is profound respect for 
personality, beginning with the per- 
sonality of the child. A third is a 
spirit of sympathetic cooperation 
between specialists in all fields of 
knowledge. And a fourth, beyond 
doubt, is faith in the ultimate vindi- 
cation of the highest moral values 
without which the zest for life, even 
in the breast of the scientist, must 
perish. 

With free schools, an untram- 
meled science, and, finally, an ade- 
quate philosophy to steer our life, 
social progress toward the best ends 
of living is assured. 


Karl T. Compton is President of the Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology. Reported from Educating 

for Democracy, Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1937. Pp. ix + 148. 
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—! N Southern Illinois Schools appears a picture of a modern 
brick building with a tile roof maintained by the state for 
hogs to use one week during the year at the state fair. Beneath 
it is a picture of a one-room school in Jackson County, Illi- 
nois, which has to be propped up with poles to prevent it 
from falling down. Children attend this school eight months 
of the year. The Illinois Education Association is conducting 
a campaign for an increase in state aid. 
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ADDING A CAMP TO THE CURRICULUM 


LAURENCE E, VREDEVOOGD 


In the Curriculum Journal 


— AVE years ago the students and 
faculty of Tappan Junior High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, dis- 
cussed the possibility of investigating 
their state, not from books, but 
through personal observation and 
actual experience. But while trips to 
places of historical interest built up 
a sense of an earlier day, and the 
realities of life today in a large 
metropolitan area were conveniently 
at hand, the city provided no oppor- 
tunity to study the simple life of the 
past in its natural setting, to learn 
pioneering by pioneering. Was there 
an available site where a wilderness 
atmosphere, an immigrant farm col- 
ony, and a lumbering history would 
recall a bygone age? 

The spot most clearly meeting 
these requirements is located 180 
miles northwest of Ann Arbor. It 
consists of a tract of some 200 acres 
surrounding a marsh lake in an un- 
developed, wooded section. The 
cover is utilized by a fine herd of 
deer, many grouse and hare, bear, 
fox, beaver, wildcat, and muskrat. 
The lake is a haven for migrating 
wild fowl. The nearest town is eight 
miles away. 

The land was purchased at a tax 
sale with funds raised by student 
entertainments. Transportation was 
first provided by an old Reo truck 
which the students fitted with tar- 
paulin, seats, and lockers. 

The hardy souls who made the 
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early trips had all the problems of 
the pioneer to cope with—food, 
water, shelter, roadbuilding, and 
health. Wilderness Lake, as the stu- 
dents have named their camp, is now 
a reality. It has roads suitable for the 
school bus. It has a water supply 
from a driven well tested by the state 
each year. Tables have been built, 
sleeping platforms constructed, 
grounds improved, and sanitation 
provided. Most of the development 
has been done by student hands. 

At first the children’s enthusiasm 
was not matched by parental sup- 
port. Questions were raised as to the 
dangers involved and the educational 
value of the project. A program of 
parent education was carried on by 
means of talks, movies, and taking 
some parents on the trips. The ob- 
jection to the distance is met by the 
value of the pioneering aspects and 
the educational advantages offered 
by the points of interest along the 
way. 

On a typical trip, the first stop is 
at Williamstown, where a coal mine 
is visited. The state Capitol is next, 
and perhaps all will shake hands 
with the governor. A few miles 
north the bus halts at a mint still 
and students are surprised to learn 
that peppermint is one of the prod- 
ucts of their state. The rest of the 
journey lies through marginal lands, 
including forest reserves where 
several CCC camps are located. 
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ADDING A CAMP TO THE CURRICULUM 


Arrived at camp, the two big tents 
are unloaded and the group is di- 
vided into several crews with specific 
duties. As the moon appears it finds 
the boys (or girls) finishing their 
supper and preparing for the night. 
The sound of wild animals creates a 
background for stories around the 
fire. Gradually, as the embers die, 
campers slip away to their bunks for 
the night. 

Next morning duties are com- 
pleted as quickly as possible and 
small groups set out for exploration 
and discovery. They may find a 
beaver dam, or an abandoned log 
house, or stop to watch a family pile 
sods around their little shack’s foun- 
dation in preparation for the winter. 
If there is time, some roadbuilding 
or construction about camp will be 
done. If not, students will travel in 
the bus to the Hartwick Pines, a 
stand of virgin timber, to the Gray- 


ling fish hatchery, a CCC camp, and % 


Higgins Lake. As they roll into camp 
they find the Supper Committee 
ready for them. Another camp fire 
and a night’s sleep follows. Next 
morning groups are appointed for 
breaking camp. 

The homeward journey is broken 
by stops at oil fields, beet fields, and 
the state agricultural and normal 
colleges. Finally, the trippers arrive 


home, a bit more appreciative of 
modern comforts. 

The next few days classes buzz 
with tales of adventures. Art classes 
are engaged in reproducing the 
beauties of nature. Social studies 
classes are discussing the wide differ- 
ences that exist within the state, the 
social problems of each locality, and 
the attempts made by the state to 
meet them. The Lake Committee lis- 
tens to the reports and suggestions 
of the campers, and on them builds 
its plans for an even more enjoyable 
excursion next season, to be routed 
by way of Flint, and thence to In- 
terlochen and the Traverse region. 

Possibilities continue to reveal 
themselves as the development moves 
forward. Next year we are planning 
a unit of work about this project 
which will include writing a history 
of the area about the camp. No such 
record is available, and those inter- 
ested will collect their data and 
source material. The geography of 
the region will be studied by another 
group. A survey of the resources of 
the property, such as lumber, will be 
estimated by a group of mathematics 
students, while the English group 
will collect folk-lore and_ stories 
which the students have discovered 
in talking with old lumbermen and 
natives of the region. 


Laurence E. Vredevoogd is Principal of Tappan 

Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Re- 

ported from the Curriculum Journal, VIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1937), 54-58. 
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FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ORIENTATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the N.E.A. 


me UNCTION I.—To continue by a 
definite program, though in a dimin- 
ishing degree, the integration of 
students. 

Schools have the function of in- 
tegrating youths with each other and 
with society for the excellent reason 
that no other agency can do the work 
completely or well. Just living to- 
gether may in itself do much to in- 
tegrate people in common social 
practices. But if we wish not only 
to maintain but to raise the present 
standards of life, people must first 
agree on what higher standards are 
desirable and how they should go 
about getting them. They must also 
develop an intelligent popular will 
that will insist on the appropriate 
social action. Obviously, the inci- 
dental integration arising from our 
daily intercourse is entirely inade- 
quate for this. A great deal of com- 
mon education is necessary. 

America is beginning to use the 
secondary school for this purpose. 
The elementary school must, of 
course, still carry the peak load of 
integrating young people, for it has 
the largest enrolment and deals with 
children at the most impressionable 
age. But the elementary school can- 
not handle the more intellectual as- 
pects of a fully developed program 
of social integration. The secondary 
school must continue on a higher 
level what the elementary school has 
begun. 
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FUNCTION II.—To satisfy the im- 
portant needs of the students, so far 
as their maturity permits. 

The American people annually 
pour millions of dollars into the 
support of free schools. Underlying 
this action is a vague but persistent 
popular belief that public education 
is one of the best ways of minister- 
ing to the needs of the individual. 
The schools of America have not 
fully justified this faith of their sup- 
porters, but the principle upon 
which the people established them is 
still sound. There is no other de- 
fensible reason for educational effort 
than its ultimate power to serve the 
needs of mankind. 

The fault of the educator in the 
past has been in misjudging what 
the real needs of pupils were. When 
he has seen certain needs clearly, he 
has often been blind to others. The 
exact determination of the needs of 
young people presents a problem as 
broad as the whole range of human 
activity, but enough is already 
known to give the secondary school 
plenty to start on. In fact its im- 
mediate problem, far from uncover- 
ing new needs, is to select from the 
needs already known the ones it 
should attempt to satisfy. 

FUNCTION III.—To reveal higher 
activities of an increasingly differ- 
entiated type in the major fields of 
the racial inheritance of experience 
and culture and their significance. 











FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


So dependent is man on the past 
that the loss of his cultural inheri- 
tance would mean the collapse of 
civilization. It is to preclude such a 
possibility as well as to lay the basis 
for further progress that schools are 
established. It is their function to 
acquaint young people with the ma- 
terials for living, and to reveal op- 
portunities for higher activity in the 
major fields of their cultural heri- 
tage. 

All educational institutions share 
this function, but there are particular 
reasons why the task of revealing 
higher activities should weigh most 
heavily upon the secondary school. 
It is usually during the period of 
adolescence that the possibilities of 
mature living begin to dawn upon 
the individual. He begins now to 
anticipate the higher activities that 
older people engage in, and it is 
natural that he should turn to the 
secondary school for an inkling of 
what the higher activities are like. 

Unfortunately, the secondary 
school has too often left the whole 
problem to the pupil himself or to 
the chance interest of the teacher. 
The schools now realize that to give 
to all sorts of pupils some idea of 
the finer opportunities and the more 
durable activities of life is a prob- 
lem both difficult and acute. The 
secondary school can develop the 
techniques essential for solving the 
problem only as it comes to under- 
stand its exact nature, which is, 
fundamentally, to interpret the high- 
er activities to each pupil in terms 


of his power to engage in them 
profitably. 

FUNCTION IV.—To explore the 
interests, aptitudes, and capacities of 
students, looking toward the direc- 
tion of them into avenues of study 
and work for which they have man- 
ifested peculiar fitness. 

A principle function of the sec- 
ondary school must be the task of 
helping each pupil to find a place in 
the world where he can use his 
energy and talents with profit to so- 
ciety and to himself. The child’s in- 
terests are important because they 
largely determine the kinds and 
qualities of the things he does. Ap- 
titudes are closely related to inter- 
ests and to the integration of per- 
sonality. We are interested in what 
we do successfully, and successful 
activity is the basis of a healthy 
personality. Schools as a whole are 
too much concerned with bookish 
activities, whereas many pupils are 
not academic in their aptitudes. 
Since non-academic aptitudes are so 
common, they must be given a chance 
to develop and to help the individual 
adjust himself to life. Capacity—the 
native endowment of the pupil— 
perhaps cannot be improved, but it 
can be freed from inhibitions. 

FUNCTION V.—To systematize 
knowledge in such ways as to show 
its significance and especially of the 
laws and principles. 

Secondary schools became inter- 
ested in this function when the tra- 
ditional systems of knowledge as 
fixed by academic authorities, who 
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usually have a greater regard for the 
inner logic of the system than for 
the variable character of the secon- 
dary school population, proved un- 
suited for their use. Systems of 
knowledge that aim only at meeting 
the requirements of admission to 
college, or that reflect the antiquated 
notion that certain subjects are ex- 
clusively good for disciplining the 
mind, or that concentrate on limited 
vocational skills, are unsuited to the 
purposes of secondary education. 

Not that such systematizations are 
wholly without value to the secon- 
dary school; in making a new ap- 
proach to the problem of systema- 
tization some of the older practices 
should not be neglected as, for 
example, the emphasis the traditional 
systematizations place on order and 
coherence in arranging materials 
and activities—characteristics con- 
spicuously lacking in much of the 
new elements added to the curricu- 
lum. The new approach should be 
principally dominated, however, by 
a wise regard for the interests and 
needs of pupils, the laws which 
govern their learning, and the aims 
of society in supporting schools. 

FUNCTION VI.—To establish and 
to develop interests in the major 
fields of human activity as a means 
to happiness, to social progress, and 
to continued growth. 

Interests are the dynamics of edu- 
cation; every intelligent educator 
makes them his silent allies. Inter- 
ests should be recruited from all 
areas of human activity, for the vir- 
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tue of the educated individual is that 
he can derive values from many 
activities rather than a few. 

Courses designed to cultivate in- 
terests cannot be inserted into the 
curriculum without overcrowding 
unless the burden of traditional sub- 
ject matter is lightened. Some critics 
will oppose this, attributing the 
shift to whim or caprice. This is a 
mistaken fear, unmindful of ulti- 
mate values. The continued growth 
and happiness of the individual and 
the progress of society depend on 
the cultivation of interests. If the 
secondary school neglects them, it 
does so at its own and society’s risk. 

FUNCTION VII.—To guide pupils 
into wholesome social relationships, 
maximum personality adjustment, 
and vocations or advanced study in 
which they are most likely to be 
successful and happy. 

The shift in emphasis in Ameri- 
can education from caring for the 
needs of the few to caring for the 
needs of the many, while eminently 
desirable, has produced in many in- 
stances a serious maladjustment be- 
tween the pupil and his educational 
program. Misapplication of effort, 
academic and personality failures, 
retardation, truancy, and even de- 
linquency are evils which follow in 
the train of education when many 
pupils and many subjects are promis- 
cuously thrown together. Malad- 
justments within school may be 
supplemented by other maladjust- 
ments outside, where the individual 
faces more complex relationships. 
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FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The effectiveness of guidance is 
limited by the amount of informa- 
tion available concerning the pupil. 
The school should compile cumu- 
lative records of all factors which 
have influenced the pupil’s growth. 
The records should be used not only 
to assist the pupil directly, but, quite 
as important, to modify the program 
of the school itself whenever it is 
desirable and feasible to do so. Too 
little emphasis has been placed on 
the value of guidance procedures in 
directing the development of the 
school, as well as the pupil. 

FUNCTION VIII.—To use as 
largely as possible methods that de- 
mand independent thought, involve 
the elementary principles of research, 
and provide practice in the appro- 
priate desirable activities of the edu- 
cated person. 

Independent thinking and intelli- 
gent self-direction are indispensable 
elements in the life of a democratic 
state and in the activities of an edu- 
cated individual. The secondary 
school brings the formal education 
of the great majority of people to a 
close. It has, accordingly, a definite 
responsibility to see to it that the 
individuals whose formal education 
it terminates have reached the point 
where, so far as is possible, they can 
continue their education on an inde- 
pendent basis and are capable of in- 
telligent self-direction. 

FUNCTION IX.—To begin and in- 
crease differentiated education on the 
evidence of capacities, aptitudes, and 
interests demonstrated in earlier years. 


The first concern of the school 
is to help pupils understand their 
cultural heritage and to participate 
successfully in the common activities 
of life. Schools therefore devote 
much effort to providing a “general” 
education for all. 

But while all pupils are alike in 
some respects, they differ in others. 
Their differences become intensified 
at adolescence, and the secondary 
school finds itself dealing with a 
multitude of pupils who must be 
educated in a multitude of ways even 
if similar educational outcomes are 
envisioned for all. A further place 
for differentiation occurs when the 
secondary school is the terminal edu- 
cational institution of the pupil— 
and this is the rule, not the exception. 
In such cases the school cannot ne- 
glect to provide for such develop- 
ment and specialization of the pu- 
pil’s personal talents as will give 
him competence in the beginning 
stages of a selected vocational field. 

FUNCTION X.—To retain each 
student until the law of diminishing 
returns begins to operate, and then 
to eliminate him promptly, directing 
him into some other school or into 
work for which he seems most fit. 

The problem of retaining pupils, 
once very difficult, has been largely 
solved by the virtual impossibility of 
obtaining employment at an early 
age, which encourages young people 
to remain in school. But the same 
underlying conditions that have 
solved the problem of retention 
have complicated the problem of 
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elimination. In cases of complete 
academic failure, the educator nei- 
ther wishes to direct the pupil out 
of school into an inhospitable world, 
nor does he know how, with the re- 
sources at his command, to give the 
pupil a suitable education. 

Of the two evils, the lesser is un- 
doubtedly for the school promptly to 
eliminate a pupil as soon as it be- 
comes clear that he can no longer 
profit materially from any program 
the school can offer. If the school is 
designed by society for educational 
rather than custodial purposes, it can 
follow no other course. 

Although elimination in the ideal 





- The members of the Committee on the Orientation ~ 
of Secondary Education are L. Bacon, T. H. Briggs, 
Chairman, W. French, A. Gould, S. B. Hall, F. J. 
Kelly, J. A. Lester, R. D. Lindquist, T. G. Reed, 
H. H. Ryan, F. T. Spaulding, and C. H. Threlkeld. 
Reported from the Bulletin of the Department of 
L. Secondary-School Principals of the N.E.A., XXI _ 


sense of directing pupils into con- 
structive employment or into higher 
institutions of learning must wait un- 
til one or the other of these oppor- 
tunities is open to all young people, 
educators ought not to neglect their 
present duty. They should agree on 
the provisional principle of elimi- 
nation as here stated, and use it 
courageously and consistently. Then 
as people come to see that public 
education is a social investment and 
not a benevolence, the necessary 
funds may be appropriated to fit the 
school to the needs of all. Otherwise 
the public will have to care for many 
young people by other means. 





(January, 1937), 9-263. 
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—4monc the varied arguments 
and sophistries put forth by the film 
industry in defense of its product, 
none is worked so continuously as, 
“We must give the public what it 
wants,” according to Nelson L. 
Greene writing in the February issue 
of the Educational Screen. The im- 
plication is that the public likes best 
the risqué and suggestive and hence, 
in order to survive, the movie indus- 
try has to surrender its ideals and 
make a mass of objectionable films 
to pay the deficits on the good ones. 
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Yet after summarizing ten years 
of film estimates carried in the Edw- 
cational Screen with the list of best 
paying films as published by the 
Exhibitors Herald, organ of the in- 
dustry, the author finds that those 
films receiving a high rating by the 
very critical film estimates have one 
chance in three of being best payers 
while those films not recommended 
have but one chance in ten of being 
best payers. Mr. Greene logically 
asks, ‘““Why doesn’t the film industry 
give the public what it wants?” 
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SHALL WE GO ON MAKING LITTLE SOLDIERS? 


ELLEN LAMAR THOMAS 


In the Clearing House 


U(srorTUNATELY, there are 
many others teaching history as I 
was teaching it two years ago. Day 
after day we exalt as national idols 
the military figures of our nation. 
Day after day we cloak war with 
poetic sentiment. It is so easy for us 
to inculcate militarism without be- 
ing aware that we are guilty. Those 
who think it well to go on making 
little soldiers need read no further. 
This article is intended for those 
who do not want our history courses 
to savor of Fascism, who do not 
want education to have a hand in 
producing the material to be gassed 
and shattered in the next conflict. 

In my own experience I have 
found that there is another way. It 
will mean robbing of romance half 
the facts of history. But if we are to 
educate for peace, there is no choice. 

First of all, the teacher must exalt 
the heroes of peace above those of 
war. Until we strip the haloes from 
the soldiers of history and honor in- 
stead the heroes of peace, we can 
hardly hope for a peace-minded 
youth. The concept of the ‘great 
soldier’’ must be destroyed. The his- 
tory text will probably devote two 
pages to Sherman and a paragraph 
to Morse, but that is no reason the 
teacher’s emphasis must be on sack 
and pillage rather than on progress. 
In too many classes it is “difficult 
to hear the march of progress for the 
beating of the drums.” 


The teacher must destroy the ro- 
manticized concept of a “holy war.” 
War was not holy 500 generations 
ago when the cave man killed his foe 
with clubs and arrows. It is no more 
holy when man murders his enemy 
with shrapnel, liquid fire, and lung- 
searing gas. What is most wn-holy 
is that the man of the Stone Age 
and the man of the Radio Age re- 
spond alike to the call of war. 
Every war in our history has mas- 
queraded as a “holy war,” yet, look- 
ing squarely at the facts, we find 
that not one of our wars has been 
defensive. 

The history teacher should depict 
these wars not as “holy wars” but as a 
series of unfortunate mistakes. Each 
should be subjected to the most 
searching analysis to see if the pro- 
fits have balanced the cost. There will 
be no need to resort to propaganda. 
The plain facts of history will be the 
best argument for peace. 

The teacher must substitute for 
the ideal of a glorious death the ideal 
of a life of service. There is no rea- 
son that the supreme sacrifice for 
one’s country should be visioned as 
the pouring out of one’s blood. How 
much more valuable the life spent in 
service and citizenship! It is criminal 
to exalt the “glorious death,” when 
so often death is not the worst that 
happens. Armistice Day speakers 
make the soldier's death as easy and 
glorious as a touchdown at football. 
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They do not publicize the nerve- 
shattered victim of shell-shock. They 
do not extoll the glories of the 
cripple. They do not cheer the dis- 
figured victim of the flying shell. 

Students must be placed on guard 
against the sensational press. Here 
will be useful the lesson of 1898 
when publishers, eager for circula- 
tion, outdid each other in printing 
columns of falsified news illustrated 
with faked photographs. 


Here the student should relive ° 


the years from 1914 to 1917, when 
all the news came through London, 
edited by the Allies in their own 
interests. The atrocity stories—the 
corpse factory myth, the crucifixion 
illusions—may be recalled to the end 
that students will guard against such 
misrepresentation. 

The Lusitania hysteria should be 
exploited. Twenty years later we are 
able to wonder how the Cunard 
Line dared to sell Americans pas- 
sages through the war zone under 
specific notice that the ship would be 
sunk. We are able to digest the full 
import of the fact that the hold of 
this passenger vessel was bearing 
crated death to thousands of Ger- 
mans. 

Perhaps by such examples the 
teacher can create a healthy distrust 
of newspaper headlines, a determina- 
tion to seek the truth in spite of 
swaying editorials. 

Pupils must be trained to ferret 
out the real causes of war—to realize 
that selfish interests often mas- 
querade under seductive catch- 
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phrases. No war would be popular 
if it were known that it was fought 
even in part to increase the profits 
of a newspaper or a steel corporation. 
Attention should be directed to the 
selfish interests active in 1917— the 
$100,000,000 orders placed with 
Bethlehem Steel, the $500,000,000 
loans arranged by the Morgans. 
Present dangers from selfish sources 
should also be considered. 

In revealing the selfish interests 
that have played their part in causing 
past wars, your textbook may not be 
helpful. The following paragraphs 
were found in texts exhibited in 
1936 as among the most progressive 
in the history field: 

Relating to 1812: “It was inevi- 
table that the English seizure of 
American ships would sooner or 
later lead to war.” 

Relating to 1917: “The avowed 
purpose of America’s entrance into 
the World War was to make the 
World safe for democracy . . . Ger- 
many and Austria were autocratic 
powers . . . The struggle was to be 
one between Autocracy and Democ- 
racy.” 

The teacher must point out that 
neutrality is invaluable—that for it 
a nation can afford to pay a high 
price, even to the point of giving up 
such long-cherished principles as 
freedom of the seas. History classes 
should not miss this most vital les- 
son of the World War, that when 
nations are involved in an economic 
death struggle they will admit no 
rights of neutrals that in any way 
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SHALL WE GO ON MAKING LITTLE SOLDIERS? 


jeopardize their victory. To declare 
that we will go to war for neutral 
rights is the quickest and surest way 
of getting into the conflict. 

During the World War the Unit- 
ed States espoused the “we-will- 
stand-no-nonsense-from-any-nation” 
idea. It cost nearly a million lives 
and 32 billion dollars. It is easy to 
see now that the price was too high. 

Pupils must be impressed with the 
tremendous cost of modern war. We 
must help our pupils to stop vision- 
ing war in terms from the distant 
past—soldiers charging with flash- 
ing swords, clear trumpet calls, flags 
flying in the wind. To teach modern 
war in the terms of the wars of Han- 
nibal and Napoleon is cruelly and 
tragically misleading. Then war was 
a game, played by teams of profes- 
sional soldiers. Now it is a carnage 
which threatens to draw all man- 
kind into the holocaust. 

As to the cost, how many students 
know that it cost $25,000 to kill 
each of the 10,000,000 who perished 
in the last war? Do they have any 


_ conception of the added cost in de- 


formed bodies and shattered minds? 
Do they know that all the expendi- 
ture of life and money produced 
nothing, except seeds of future wars? 

The teacher should combat the 
prevalent idea of the inevitability of 
war. History courses should include 
a thoughtful study of the best plans 
for attaining peace. When we say 
that wars will always be with us we 
are saying, “There, there, little 
world, just run right along and com- 
mit suicide.” History classes should 
investigate the possibilities of the 
League of Nations, the World Court, 
the proposal to pool the world’s 
natural resources and allocate them 
to the nations as needed. They 
should look to the future as well as 
the past. 

Last, pupils should be freed from 
the bonds of petty nationalism. Giv- 
ing up national selfishness is the 
price of peace, and the price must 
be paid. The student should learn 
to love his country, but let him also 
love mankind. 


high school. Reported from the Clearing House, 


| Ellen Lamar Thomas teaches history in a Hoe | 


XI (March, 1937), 387-92. 
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Z HE enrolment in the educational system operated by the 
WPA is larger than that for all the institutions of higher 
education in the country according to Harry L. Hopkins, ad- 
ministrator. A total of 1,324,144 persons are taught by 
34,440 instructors. Although by last November 580,000 per- 
sons had been taught to read and write under this program, 
illiteracy has been reduced but 12 percent by WPA projects. 
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PREVENTING TUBERCULOSIS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


FANNIE B. SHAW AND LOUISE STRACHAN 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


cal LITTLE neglect may breed 
mischief,” wrote Benjamin Frank- 
lin two centuries ago. The truth of 
the adage is as profound today as it 
was then. Franklin was not thinking 
of tuberculosis, which in his time 
was regarded as a plague from which 
there was no safeguard or remedy, 
but there is no reason why we cannot 
apply his adage to the problem of 
preventing tuberculosis in our high 
schools today. The period of ado- 
lescense has been called ‘‘the neglect- 
ed age.” It is a challenge which the 
National Tuberculosis Association is 
endeavoring to answer, but the in- 
terest, understanding, and generous 
cooperation of all secondary schools 
are essential to success in the under- 
taking. 

Since 1912 the general death rate 
from tuberculosis has dropped from 
first to seventh place as a cause of all 
deaths. And yet surprisingly enough, 
70,000 die yearly from tuberculosis 
in this country. And more surprising 
still, tuberculosis is listed year after 
year as the chief cause of death for 
all between the ages of 15 and 45. 
In 1934 in the United States alone, 
4,364 boys and girls between 15 and 
19 years died of tuberculosis. 

In those important years when 
young people are striving to estab- 
lish themselves in their chosen pro- 
fession or business, tuberculosis takes 
its heavy toll. Prolonged disability 
in these years, when one can least 
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afford to be idle or to pay the great 
cost of long illness, often becomes a 
permanent handicap. A recent study 
on the cost of tuberculosis to indus- 
try and the community, made in 
Rochester, N. Y., indicates something 
of the size of the bill. One hundred 
cases were analyzed, and the average 
cost per case was estimated at $4,000. 
Neglect, indeed, bred mischief here, 
for if these cases had been discovered 
early enough, this terrific cost might 
have been greatly, if not entirely, 
averted. The average age of the 
women in the study was 25.9 years; 
of the men, 36.7 years. 

Surveys of high school students 
in various parts of the country have 
shown the wide prevalance of tuber- 
culous infection, and in a number of 
instances active, well-advanced cases 
of the disease in its most communica- 
ble stage have been uncovered. It 
must be remembered that active tu- 
berculosis may be present without 
revealing any of the well-known 
signs such as loss of weight, cough- 
ing, and overfatigue. High school 
students with early tuberculosis have 
been found playing on football and 
basketball teams. 

The tuberculin test is a sure way 
of finding tuberculosis, even in its 
early stage. It is a simple, harmless, 
practically painless skin test that 
shows whether or not there are tuber- 
culosis germs in the body, though it 
does not tell where the infected area 
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PREVENTING TUBERCULOSIS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


is located. The X-ray does that. 

During 1934-35, more than 85,- 
000 college students were tuberculin 
tested according to the report of the 
Tuberculosis Committee of the 
American Student Health Associa- 
tion, and that number is rapidly on 
the increase. Exact figures are not 
available for the high schools, but 
indications are that several hundred 
thousand secondary school students 
have received the tuberculin test. 
Schools all over the country are co- 
operating with the local health de- 
partments and tuberculosis associa- 
tions in this great effort to find the 
early cases and prevent their devel- 
opment. 

But tuberculosis control is not 
limited to tuberculin testing. There 
are other contributing factors which 
should challenge the educational as 
well as the medical profession. Some 
of these follow: (1) tuberculosis 
prevention and control are greatly 
influenced by poor social and eco- 
nomic conditions; (2) misconcep- 
tions, superstitions, quacks, nos- 
trums, ignorance, and emotionalism 
prevail among a large percentage of 
the population; (3) school health 
education has not yet taken its place 


in the high school curriculum even 
though health has long been the first 
objective of education. However, the 
National Tuberculosis Association is 
making available this year a teaching 
unit entitled, “Preventing Tubercu- 
losis,” for use in junior and senior 
high schools. Its aim is to give pup- 
ils a sound educational background 
which will guard against fear of 
tuberculosis and make clear the im- 
portant place this disease occupies as 
a community health problem. 

The only way to root out miscon- 
ceptions and superstitions is through 
education, and nowhere is the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility so great 
as in the secondary schools. The large 
majority of students will never go 
on to college. Physical growth dur- 
ing the teen age is rapid and physi- 
ological needs are making great de- 
mands. Crowded school programs 
and extracurricular activities create 
added tension. We know the ten- 
dency of the adolescent to “burn 
the candle at both ends,” but noting 
that fact and doing nothing about 
it will help no one. It is at this time 
that the adolescent needs to estab- 
lish protection for the crucial years 
just ahead. 


Fannie B. Shaw is Secretary, School Health Educa- 
tion, and Louise Strachan is Director, Child Health 
Education, National Tuberculosis Association. Re- 
ported from the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, VIII (March, 1937), 136-37, 195-96. 
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MEMORY AND THINKING IN THE CLASSROOM 


C. C. CRAWFORD 


In Education 


y= schools of an earlier day 
were bitterly criticized for overdoing 
memory work. Then teachers 
dropped memory work and put 
nothing else in its place. Everything 
was to be thoughtful, but the think- 
ing was to be done in a vacuum. It 
soon became evident that both mem- 
ory and thinking were important in 
education but their relationship still 
is not clear to many teachers. What, 
then, is the legitimate sphere of 
these two types of work, and how 
should they be related to each other? 

In the first place, there should be 
selection so that whatever students 
memorize or think about will have 
definite utility. Thinking for exer- 
cise is as futile as memorizing for 
exercise. Problems are worth solving 
only if the answers are worth having. 
Moreover, facts and data are basic 
in problem solving. Thinking in- 
volves relating of ideas and if there 
are no ideas on the subject there can 
be no thought on it. If the ideas are 
meager, the thinking takes place 
without adequate data, and the re- 
sult is nearly worthless. 

Too much of the so-called think- 
ing in the classroom consists of mere 
association of ideas in bunches, as 
contrasted with real problem solv- 
ing. The trouble with this process of 
associating ideas in clusters is that 
it does not lead to action. A pack 
of wolves is an action unit, but a 
cluster of grapes or a cluster of ideas 
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is inert and static. Education, rightly 
conceived, is the changing of be- 
havior. Hence any learning that 
really has educative value will in- 
fluence decisions and courses of ac- 
tion. The best kind of learning unit 
is, therefore, the one that involves 
something to be done, because doing 
involves deciding, and deciding in- 
volves thinking, and thinking re- 
quires that information or data be 
at hand. 

Morrison makes a mistake at this 
point when he formulates his defi- 
nition of a unit of learning, because 
he fails to stress the action character 
of the unit. He calls the French 
Revolution a typical unit. The fact 
is, it is merely the intellectual stem 
for a bunch of grapes. But by a 
slight recasting of the unit, the 
action element can be introduced 
and thus organize the pupils’ energy 
on a functional basis. For instance, 
the class may try to decide how 
America can prevent a bloody com- 
munistic or fascistic revolution com- 
parable to that which took place 
earlier in France or more recently in 
Spain. The information acquired 
about the French Revolution under 
such a problem setting will be dy- 
namic rather than static, because 
there is something to be done and 
decided. 

Facts in problem situations are not 
ends in themselves, but rather means 
to solutions or decisions. They are 
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MEMORY AND THINKING IN THE CLASSROOM 


valuable only as means of guidance. 
They constitute material for thought 
but do not guarantee thought. In- 
structional units had better go from 
problems to facts rather than from 
facts to problems. Too much teach- 
ing consists of imparting a body of 
information and then leaving the 
students to find a use for it. 

Too much teaching has been of 
the type that radiates outward from 
facts at the center to a few applica- 
tions, if any, around the rim, some- 
what as heat and light radiate from 
the sun. But the classroom teaching 
of facts on this radiation theory re- 
sults in a high percentage of waste. 
Instead of starting with facts and 
radiating outward to applications, 
we should start with the applications 
themselves, cast in the form of prob- 
lems or decisions to be made, and 
draw in our facts from whatever di- 
rection they may be obtained. 

The writer spends a great deal of 
time visiting practice teachers and 
trying to help them vitalize their 
teaching. He has almost invariably 
found that fact-centered teaching 
gets a poor response from the stu- 
dents in comparison with problem- 
centered teaching. Lesson units that 
are organized around mere topics let 
the pupils go to sleep. A lesson on 


“heredity” proceeded in a dreary 
fashion by adding informational 
gtapes to the cluster while students 
sat respectfully silent or contributed 
bits of information without enthu- 
siasm. The class was electrified, 
however, when the teacher asked 
whether it would be better if we re- 
quired all persons to pass a physical 
examination before being allowed to 
marry. This question was vigorously 
debated by members of the class and 
the facts about heredity were brought 
out as material in the debate. 

The social sciences are probably 
the worst offenders on the point of 
fact-centered education. Historical 
information is usually presented first 
and students are allowed to make 
what use they can of it in applica- 
tion to current social problems after- 
wards, when many of the facts will 
come up and the useless ones will be 
left out. But the typical history 
teacher does not want to leave any 
facts of history out. He continues his 
policy of teaching this “radiation” 
type of history, hoping that some of 
the rays that radiate outward from 
the center of the informational uni- 
verse may chance to fall on a stray 
planet of practical reality somewhere 
and do a little bit of good. He has 
too much faith in accidents. 


sity of Southern California. Reported from Educa- 


| C. Crawford is Professor of Education, xc. | 


tion, LVII (February, 1937), 341-44. 
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THE EDUCATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


CHARLES H. Jupp 


In School and Society 


- T is perhaps unnecessary to 


present any detailed statement of 
the divergent views that are held in 
the academic world with regard to 
the way in which teachers should be 
prepared for service in the secondary 
schools. It is easy to match the criti- 
cisms of courses in education with 
countercriticisms directed against 
subject-matter courses. As I have 
listened to the vehement pronounce- 
ments and vitriolic utterances of the 
partisans I have been led to wonder 
whether higher education has not 
fallen a victim to competitions as in- 
tense as those of the market place. 

Let us see whether it is possible 
to clear the ground for the adoption 
of a rational attitude toward the 
problem. To begin with, we must 
recognize the fact that history gives 
us no ready-made solution. The sec- 
ondary schools of the present day are 
new. In 1900 there were only half 
a million students in the secondary 
schools of the United States. The 
curriculum of the secondary school 
was limited in scope; the aim of 
secondary schools was chiefly to pre- 
pare students for further study in 
college. 

In 36 years the pupil population 
of the secondary schools has increased 
to nearly six millions. The curricu- 
lum has been enormously extended. 
All sorts of experimental administra- 
tive devices have been tried out. 
Furthermore, it is now generally 
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recognized that the secondary schools 
are not merely institutions for giving 
instruction in scholastic subjects; 
they are social experiments dealing 
with the needs of young people on 
a stupendous scale. 

There are no precedents to which 
appeal can be made in securing an- 
swers to the questions that arise with 
regard to the proper conduct of the 
secondary schools. Anyone who in- 
sists on holding up the past as a 
model is overlooking the funda- 
mental changes which recent decades 
have produced in the American edu- 
cational system and in American so- 
ciety 

In 1900 there were no compulsory 
attendance laws. I sat recently in a 
conference of high school principals 
and listened to their complaints 
against the pupils who are forced to 
attend school and are, as they put it, 
“quite out of place.” It did not 
seem to occur to these principals that 
society is in any sense justified in im- 
posing on them the duty of taking 
care of pupils. Pupils forced to at- 
tend school and not interested in the 
traditional curriculum are, from the 
point of view of these principals, 
nuisances, obstructions, undesirable 
citizens to be disposed of by the most 
expeditious methods that can be de- 
vised. 

Perhaps enough has been said to 
suggest that the organization and 
management of secondary schools 
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are new and complicated tasks. How 
are the colleges to meet the new de- 
mands which the present situation 
imposes on them with respect to the 
proper education of secondary school 
teachers? 

It is sometimes argued by analogy 
with the well-established practice of 
preparing lawyers, physicians, and 
engineers in professional schools 
separate from the colleges that teach- 
ers should get their professional 
equipment in special institutions or in 
special divisions of colleges. But it 
should be pointed out that while 
competence in law, medicine, or en- 
gineering requires mastery of a body 
of subject matter which extends be- 
yond the college curriculum, the sub- 
ject matter in which the secondary 
school teacher must be versed is a 
part of every college curriculum. 

No one hears colleges railing at 
schools of law, medicine, and en- 
gineering. On the contrary, colleges 
are glad to increase their own pres- 
tige by associating themselves with 
professional schools. It is impres- 
sive that, because preparation for 
teaching is more closely related to 
ordinary college work than is prepa- 
ration for other professions, the 
conflict and friction between subject- 
matter courses and courses in educa- 
tion are intense. 

The difficulty here referred to 
arises in no small measure out of 
the belief on the part of many mem- 
bers of college faculties that all a 
teacher needs to know is subject 
matter. Those who hold this belief 


forget that secondary schools are 
agencies for the social adjustment of 
young people. They forget that the 
secondary school now includes many 
pupils whose interests lie wholly 
outside the field of scholarship. Not 
only are secondary school teachers 
called on to teach a wide range of 
subjects; they must also participate 
in formulating the curriculum, in 
giving guidance to pupils, and in 
supervising many kinds of social ac- 
tivity. They must have vision broader 
than can be gained in any special 
line of study. In the preparation of 
the secondary school teacher, courses 
dealing with professional problems 
are in no sense substitutes for courses 
in subject matter. But courses in sub 
ject matter alone cannot prepare 
teachers to understand the human 
problems with which secondary 
schools have to deal. 

It will hardly be questioned by 
anyone that teachers ought to have 
some knowledge of the way in 
which the minds of young people 
work. It is not asserted that the only 
method of gaining such insight is 
to take a course in educational psy- 
chology. The science of psychology 
has a long way to go before it can in 
every case point with assurance to 
the way in which the teacher should 
proceed. With all its shortcomings, 
however, educational psychology is 
a very stimulating subject for a stu- 
dent who expects to teach. Further- 
more, it meets all the criteria of 
scholarship set up by the most ex- 
treme advocates of a liberal-arts cur- 
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riculum. Educational psychology can 
take a defensible place in any college 
program. 

Also, a teacher in a secondary 
school who is to be something more 
than a dispenser of information must 
know what the American people are 
trying to accomplish through the 
public school system. An understand- 
ing of the social purposes of the 
secondary school and of its institu- 
tional characteristics might be gained 
in a course dealing with the history 
of education, or in a course dealing 
in a general way with social institu- 
tions, or in a comparative study of 
the schools of many countries. What- 
ever its form, an introductory course 
in education should correspond in 
character and exactness to a good 
course in political science. If it 
reaches this standard it can be de- 
fended as a part of any college cur- 
riculum. 

I have made it clear, I hope, that 
I am not setting up departments of 
education either as dictators or as 
models. The fact is that we are stu- 
dents of a particular group of in- 
stitutions—the schools—and of the 
factors contributing to their success 
or failure. We have found that it is 


very difficult for American secondary 
schools to perform their functions 
because many of the intellectual 
leaders of the nation are blind to 
their needs. We have found that 
devotion to extreme specialization 
on the part of college teachers is 
ruinous in its effects on secondary 
education. In the meantime it is en- 
couraging to know that convictions 
are gaining acceptance which will 
shortly change the situation, as 
shown in a committee report ap- 
proved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, from which the 
following is quoted: 

“Teachers of academic subjects in 
colleges and universities have fallen 
into the habit of criticizing the sec- 
ondary schools from which their 
students come as incompetent. .. . 
At the same time . . . these teachers 
of academic subjects refuse to face 
the social problems which the secon- 
dary schools must try to solve. . . . If 
secondary schools are open to criti- 
cism, it should be the duty of all 
college and university departments, 
not the department of education 
alone and certainly not the teachers’ 
colleges alone, to contribute to the 
betterment of the situation.” 


sity of Chicago. Reported from School and Society, 
XLV (January 30, 1937), 137-45. 
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THE NEW CURRICULUM CHALLENGES THE LANGUAGE 
TEACHER 


EpGAR G. JOHNSTON 


In the Modern Language Journal 


Wane we cannot identify any 
common pattern of the “new cur- 
riculum we can, I believe, discern 
certain trends which are likely to 
have a marked influence on the high 
school program of the future. I shall 
present briefly six points of em- 
phasis which are of special concern 
to the foreign language teacher. 

1. The concept of the curriculum 
is itself expanding. It no longer 
means a body of subject matter or a 
course of study. It means more near- 
ly “all the experiences children have 
under the guidance of teachers.” 

2. The trend is toward integra- 
tion of the child’s experience. The 
contribution of the foreign language 
class, if it is to be functional, must 
be related to the child’s previous ex- 
perience and to whatever learning 
is taking place in other classes, in 
extracurricular activities, and in out- 
of-school pursuits. There are various 
points of view as to how this assim- 
ilation may best be achieved. In the 
elementary school much progress has 
been made in organizing the curricu- 
lum around certain broad centers of 
interest. Obviously, the problem is 
not so simple on the high school 
level. But whatever the adjustment, 
it will involve some displacement of 
the conventional subject organiza- 
tion. In any case, the curriculum of 
the future will probably be organ- 
ized on the basis of the nature of 


society and the needs of the child, 
with subject-matter divisions given 
little, if any, consideration. 

3. The “new curriculum” will be 
broadly social in orientation. This 
implies not only increased recogni- 
tion of social studies, but the reali- 
zation that all curricular material 
has social implications which can- 
not be overlooked. 

4, There is a tendency to break 
down barriers between the school 
and the life around it. Movies and 
radio are bringing the world of daily 
life into the classroom, while on the 
other hand enterprising teachers are 
taking their classes out into actual 
participation in civic enterprises. 

There is new emphasis on teach- 
ing pupils to judge discriminately, 
to distinguish fact from propaganda, 
to substitute rational thinking for 
prejudice. Perhaps the most telling 
indictment of our schools has been 
the charge that they have failed to 
prepare pupils to meet the problems 
of democratic citizenship with re- 
sponsibility and intelligence. 

5. It is increasingly recognized 
that instruction and materials must 
be adapted to the widely varying 
needs of individual pupils. If we are 
professionally honest, we cannot es- 
cape the challenge of providing each 
child opportunity for achievement 
in which he can find success and 
satisfaction. 
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Obviously this demands increased 
provision for assisting the pupil in 
arriving at wise decisions in the 
choices he must make. Guidance be- 
comes an essential part of the school 
program. Ultimately, the concept of 
an education adapted to individuals 
will lead to a complete revision of 
our present system of marks, records, 
and reports. 

6. Finally, there is increasing rec- 
ognition that pupils should have a 
chance to participate in the planning 
and evaluation of class activities as 
well as in performing them. 

Modern foreign language teachers 
have not been oblivioustothesetrends 
in the development of the curricu- 
lum. Reports from widely separated 
school systems indicate that teachers 
are aware of the new demand and 
are making changes to meet them. In 
Palo Alto there has been developed 
a correlation of English and Spanish 
for the pupil of lower linguistic 
ability. There is emphasis on Span- 
ish expressions which have left their 
mark in the nomenclature of Cali- 
fornia, on travel lore, magazines and 
newspapers, literature and folklore 
read for comprehension rather than 
translation. Drill on grammatical 
forms is conspicuously absent. 

In Detroit, the courses in ‘““Non- 
College Preparatory French and 
German” repfesent a wholesome 
recognition of the possibilities of 
worthwhile outcomes from foreign 
language for non-academic pupils. 
New York City’s Syllabus for Pupils 
of Lower Linguistic Ability recog- 
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nizes the newer trends. It suggests 
a wide range of activities in reading, 
dialogue, songs, and acquaintance 
with cultural material. The syllabus 
“practically eliminates formal gram- 
mar,” and demonstrates an “‘insis- 
tence on fluency rather than accu- 
racy’ that “will no doubt be 
considered sacrilegious by gramma- 
tically-minded teachers.” 

From Beverly Hills and Oakland, 
from Michigan and New Jersey, 
come other reports of variants from 
the traditional course in foreign 
language. However, they represent 
the exception rather than the rule. 
In the light of curriculum change 
the following criticisms may be fair- 
ly directed against much foreign 
language teaching: 

1. Emphasis has been on skills 
rather than content. We have too fre- 
quently made our primary aim the 
development of competence in read- 
ing and speaking the foreign tongue; 
for all but a few superior students 
this is an impossible goal. And only 
by a very generous construction of 
possible use can we justify the strict- 
ly linguistic objective, even for these 
few. 

In the School Review Roberts and 
Kaulfers have recently suggested the 
unlimited possibilities for integra- 
tion with English, social studies, art, 
and sciences, when a language is 
regarded ‘‘not merely as a tool nor 
as an art but in its recorded form as 
a treasury of human thought and ex- 
perience.” They suggest that foreign 
language divisions conceived in this 
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spirit may be changed from “com- 
partments of Spanish, German, 
French,” into “departments of Spain, 
Germany, and France.” The new 
courses cited earlier in this article 
are excellent examples of the appli- 
cation of this aim. 

2. There is too commonly an en- 
tire disregard of differences among 
pupils in capacities, interests, and 
probable future use of language. Ob- 
viously, the cultural approach to 
foreign language study permits a 
consideration of the varying needs 
of individual pupils that is impossi- 
ble when language is taught as a 
skill subject. Experiments with the 
new approach have shown that the 
abler students actually achieve great- 
er fluency and more comprehensive 
control of the language than when 
taught by the traditional methods. 
For the pupil of lesser ability there 
is made possible the attainment of 
an appreciation of foreign culture 
which gives added significance to 
all his many contacts made through 
movies, news of the day, and radio. 

3. Modern language teachers have 
been too frequently “departmental 
nationalists.” They have no mon- 
opoly of this fault, but language 
teaching has had its share of academ- 


ic chauvinists who place loyalty to 
subject first and needs of pupils 
second. Some of them, perhaps, 
have been like the elderly mathema- 
tics teacher who said, ‘Thank God, 
they can’t make my subject progres- 
sive.” 

But integration is on the way. 
Foreign language teachers cannot 
stay aloof from the curriculum trends 
evident today without serious loss 
both to the new program and to the 
foreign language field. 

4. Foreign language teachers have 
been too often apologists rather than 
interpreters of foreign culture. There 
are teachers of French who take at 
face-value the statements of the 
French press on international affairs ; 


‘German teachers who accept unques- 


tioningly the official pronounce- 
ments on German politics and cul- 
ture; Italian teachers who permit 
themselves to be tied to the tail of 
the Fascist kite. 

It is desirable that teachers of 
foreign languages have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the prob- 
lems with which these peoples are 
faced. It is wholly undesirable that 
they should serve as propagandists 
for whatever government happens 
to be in power. 


Edgar G. Johnston is Associate Professor of Secon- 

dary Education, and Principal of the University High 

School, University of Michigan. Reported from the 

Modern Language Journal, XXI (March, 1937), 
387-95. 
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IDEALS AND THE COMMON SENSE OF THE SITUATION 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


—! FEEL very strongly that we 
here in America will have to solve 
our own problems in our own way, 
regardless of what the rest of the 
world intends to do. Not, I hasten 
to say, because I claim greater in- 
telligence for us but simply because 
we have by a stroke of great and 
perhaps undeserved fortune, been 
placed in a position where we can 
afford to be different. I do not think 
the majority of our people are aware 
of these blessings. Somehow or other 
they cannot quite get over the feeling 
that in Europe they still do certain 
things better. As one who was born 
in that well-known promontory of 
Asia called Europe, I would like to 
shout from the house-tops that this 
is not so. 

Thomas Jefferson may have ap- 
peared to his New England neigh- 
bors as a dangerous radical (I hate 
to think what we would call him 
today!) but nevertheless he man- 
aged to permeate the whole of our 
political and social fabric with a 
new idea: that the state existed to 
assure the largest number of people 
a decent chance of attaining the 
largest amount of personal happiness 
compatible with the comfort and 
happiness of their neighbors. And so 
long as we remained an agricultural 
community the toil for daily bread 
was sweetened by the knowledge 
that for a man of industry and good- 
will there were no limitations on 
achievement. 
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We of the older generation may 
still pay lip service to the old ideal. 
But the free land is gone, and free 
opportunity, and therefore the un- 
limited hope of our ancestors. The 
reasons are so well known that I 
need not repeat them here. And we 
have in our midst a group of citizens 
and future citizens who were reared 
in a different atmosphere, and they 
are asking some very embarrassing 
questions. And I warn you that if we 
do not give them answers they will 
provide answers of their own, for 
answered they will be, and further- 
more they are in a hurry. 

We are of course greatly handi- 
capped in everything we do by the 
fact that as teachers we are no longer 
doing the job for which we were 
intended: that of supplementing the 
home. To our ancestors the home 
was the beginning and end of all 
things—something in which (I say 
it modestly) I am beginning to see a 
great deal of wisdom. It was the 
general university that taught all the 
current wisdom needful for going 
through life with a minimum of 
friction and a maximum of happi- 
ness. The factory whistle blew the 
home into Kingdom Come. And 
since it was found impossible to get 
through life without at least some 
of the practical and ideal informa- 
tion once taught in the home, our 
good citizens dropped all their 
troubles into the lap of the school 
ma’am and said, “This is yours now, 
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lady. Take it and fix it up.” The 
school is supposed to do a hundred 
things for which it never had been 
intended. It cannot perform a task 
which could only be undertaken 
successfully by the true nucleus of 
society—the home. 

The great problem that faces us 
is: what can we do to help the gen- 
eration of tomorrow? I think we can 
do this: 

We can try to give them some- 
thing which they have not had for 
generations and which they will not 
find it easy to make for themselves. 
We can give them a new American 
philosophy of life. 

I know of cases, as you must, of 
bright and eager boys and girls who 
come to us with their eyes shining, 
and tell us, “We now know what 
we want! We want to go to Mos- 
cow.” They want to go where they 
can lose themselves in a great cause. 
It does not seem very important to 
them what the cause is. But they 
must have a cause. 

What have we done about these 
youngsters? So far we have scolded 
them, which always helps a lot. We 
have argued with them. The waving 
of flags and the singing of songs and 
the reciting of poems have been 
tried. But the good ladies of both 
sexes never seem to have learned that 


the adolescent resents nothing so 
much as the adolescent ways of peo- 
ple whom he holds to be grown up. 

What can we do? I cannot give 
you the answer. It will take the 
collective wisdom of the nation. But 
we shall never be able to draw these 
children back to a true American 
philosophy of life until we remem- 
ber that it is not what you give to a 
person that makes him love you, but 
what you ask him to give of himself. 
We may sneer at the Hitlers and the 
Lenins and the Mussolinis, but these 
men have nations following them— 
following willingly, even eagerly. 
And for a very simple reason, a rea- 
son so simple that it has been used 
by every founder of a religious sys- 
tem. These leaders do not come to 
give, they come to ask. 

As long as America stood for 
hardships, for pioneering—as long 
as there had been adventure in the 
American scheme of things, we had 
a definite American philosophy of 
life and nobody dreamed of import- 
ing from abroad what could be had 
so much better here at home. The 
bright ones, and the tough ones, of 
the younger generation are now 
looking longingly across the ocean. 
It is up to us to devise ways and 
means for bringing them back into 
the fold. 


Hendrik Willem van Loon is the well-known his- 

torian and journalist. Reported from an address 

before the Department of Superintendence of the 

National Education Association, February, 25, 
1937, at New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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DIFFICILIS DESCENSUS AVERNO 


ANONYMOUS 


In Progressive Education 


—ZACILIS descensus Averno,” 
wrote Virgil. But neither Virgil, nor 
Aeneas, who negotiated this descent, 
was a teacher returning from the 
“upper air” of a progressive school 
into the dark staleness of a formal 
one. I take issue with classical liter- 
ature to declare that the descent into 
hell is beset with sorrow and distress. 

Probably most of my contempor- 
aries who teach in progressive schools 
were trained, as I was, in the tradi- 
tional normal school. By the time 
I reached Poplar School my dissatis- 
factions had hardened into a cyni- 
cism which saw elementary education 
as a rather bad joke. But there I 
found interest was focused on the 
whole child, his total development. 
I was no longer a cog in a meaning- 
less routine devoted to repression and 
moralizing. For the first time I could 
take pride in being a teacher. I was 
doing important work, taking a 
small but worthy part in the vast 
project of socializing children. My 
colleagues apparently shared this 
feeling of integration. “Shop talk” 
was constructive and cheerful. 

I shared two seventh grades with 
another teacher. We knew our chil- 
dren, their needs and abilities. Our 
time schedule was flexible enough to 
permit bringing any interest to its 
logical conclusion. The seventh grade 
formed a bridge between the activity 
program of the lower grades and an 
academic eighth grade housed with 
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the high school and dominated by 
high school standards. 

It was after I had found fulfil- 
ment in this work for several years 
that the seventh grade and I were 
transferred to the junior high school. 
The latter is housed with the senior 
high school, and departmentalized 
vertically with it, the department 
heads (invariably twelfth-grade 
teachers) being responsible for aca- 
demic standards in both schools. 
This plan enforces an overwhelming 
emphasis on subject matter. Instead 
of living with two teachers the sev- 
enth graders are shunted from one 
subject-matter specialist to another. 
Instead of being seen as complex 
young personalities, they are to this 
teacher little linguists; to that, 
fledgling mathematicians. Each 
teacher is perforce interested pri- 
marily in “getting the children 
through” his particular course. He 
teaches five or more classes a day. He 
meets his homeroom group five min- 
utes in the morning for roll call, 
five minutes in the afternoon for dis- 
missal. His only other contact with 
the child is that contingent on dis- 
ciplinary exigency. Such _teacher- 
pupil relationships as those fostered 
in Poplar School are all but incom- 
prehensible to teachers so condi- 
tioned. 

To me as a person my new col- 
leagues showed every courtesy. It 
was the difference between their 
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pedagogic concepts and mine that 
created the atmosphere in which my 
descent began, the feeling in myself 
which can best be described as “‘pro- 
fessional loneliness.” Talk in the 
teachers’ lunchroom dealt principally 
with the bad behavior of children 
(‘the dumbest class I’ve ever had’’), 
worry, and skepticism. Never was 
there any talk about the child’s 
viewpoint. Again and again I was 
reminded of Joseph Hart's state- 
ment: ‘The instructional relation- 
ship . . . is almost always pathologi- 
cal for both teacher and child.” I 
soon decided that, whatever its 
effect on children, the effect of this 
relationship on teachers is even more 
regrettable. Here was a constant re- 
flection of fatigue, conflict, and bore- 
dom. 

A descent, no less than an ascent, 
requires a guide. I had my depart- 
ment head. He was a young man 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key and a fine 
record for getting students through 
examinations. Our first conference 
was memorable. 

He took notes while visiting 
teachers. “At 1:15 the teacher left 
the blackboard and took out her 
book. At 1:16 she scolded some girls 
for whispering.” (I have never 
thought of myself as scolding any 
child. If I did so on this occasion it 
must have been because I thought 
it was expected of me. Already I was 
substituting another's principles for 
my own. At any rate this notation of 
Mr. Laramy’s was the only one that 
drew no adverse comment from 


him.) The entire lesson seemed 
abysmally inept by this report. The 
children hadn't sat still all the time. 
I had not called attention to every 
mistake. I had sat while reading 
aloud, whereas I could have “kept 
better order” if I had stood. The 
conference ended in a deadlock be- 
tween his ideas and mine. It resulted 
in a new and excessive criticalness 
of the children on my part; and a 
nervousness I felt whenever he vis- 
ited my classes that reminded me of 
my earliest days of teaching. 

Despite the alertness of my guide, 
I cherished the naive hope that I 
might carry into the lower regions a 
few fertile seeds. One of these was 
a decent leisureliness. That seed was 
lost in the mad scramble to “‘cover” 
work. There was no time for each 
child to learn what careful speech 
and skilful writing might mean to 
him; to understand the reasons for 
those conventions that seem so arti- 
ficial to a child; to recognize and 
conquer his particular difficulties. 

I tried to smuggle in some nour- 
ishment for talented children who 
learned rapidly and could be released 
for creative activities while the rest 
of the class were being “drilled.” 
Since my classroom was small, the 
children went into unused rooms to 
rehearse their plays, write their 
group verse, or practice their original 
songs. Unsupervised, they made too 
much noise. The plan had to be 
abandoned. 

I had plans for a more funda- 
mental reorganization, which I 
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hoped might find favor: notably, a 
redistribution of teaching assign- 
ments so that one teacher might keep 
the same children for at least two 
consecutive periods; and a schedule 
permitting children to keep the same 
teacher for more than one semester. 
Such rescheduling would induct 
young children more gradually into 
the rigors of a subject-matter curricu- 
lum; they could become acquainted 
with two teachers who would under- 
stand them as human beings. When 
I mentioned to the superintendent 
the tremendous jump from the sixth 
to the seventh grade he said, “Well, 
maybe we ought to start depart- 
mentalization and stress on marks 
lower down.” No help from that 
quarter. 

In fact, no help from any quarter. 
The outcome has been almost uncon- 
ditional surrender. I go through the 
regular work, and try not to think 
whether the children are growing in 
understanding and their practice of 
human relationships, whether they 
are getting an inkling of what cul- 
ture means. I force artificial inter- 
ests on them. I keep order. I insist 
on the appearance of attention at all 
times. I stress marks, although I 


probably do not yet impart sufficient 
“failure fear.” I do not yet post the 
failure list. (You see, I have not yet 
been admitted to the nethermost cir- 
cle of Hades.) But I reason with 
the children about it. I try to in- 
spire them to get higher and higher 
marks. And how pitifully easy it is 
to make children regard them as im- 
portant. 

Why do I stay here? My with- 
drawal could not solve the problem; 
it could at best only solve mine. And 
as for me, like the rest of the world, 
I prefer known to unknown difh- 
culties. 

Besides, I have made what is 
euphemistically known as an adjust- 
ment. That is what has scared me 
into writing this now, before my 
sensibilities die, before I forget all 
that I believe and have tried to prac- 
tice. For “things” are going much 
better than they did a year ago. I no 
longer buck the system. I am scarcely 
aware of the absurdities. I hardly 
mind the routine. But despite the 
ease of following a blind necessity, 
I dread the day when I shall find my- 
self perfectly content. Then I shall 
know that I have completed my 
descensus Averno. 


1937), 163-68. 


| Reported from Progressive Education, XIV (March, | 
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SCHOOL districts in the United States number approxi- 
mately 127,000. Illinois, with approximately 12,000, has the 
greatest number of any one state. 
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THEY TEACH FACTS WITH THE STRAP 


WILLIAM MACKay 
In the Clearing House 


ail REALIZED only since I came 
to America what a tyranny education 
in Scotland is. The scholastic men- 
tality of an average Scotch boy to 
that of an American pupil would be 
as 12 years to 15 years, but what 
Scotch pupils do not have is the 
common sense or logical reasoning 

wer found in the majority of boys 
and girls here. They are like forced 
young plants. They are stuffed with 
useless information which is of no 
use to them in later life, unless they 
have been specializing in certain 
subjects. 

They are overworked. The speed 
of teaching is terrific compared with 
America. Should a pupil be unable 
to hold the pace, and many can’t, he 
falls behind unnoticed. 

I chose the technical course and 
had 15 different subjects weekly and 
eight daily. The subjects were arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, English, 
history, civics, geography, general 
science, art, scripture, gym, wood and 
metal work, and mechanical draw- 
ing. 

Discipline in school is worse than 
in the army. Punishment for misbe- 
havior is hands crossed, palm up- 
wards, and belted with a strap as if 
the teacher were chopping logs. You 
dare not flinch. I have seen boys 


stand up and take 12 lashes without 
a murmur. 

There are three quarterly exam- 
inations yearly and each one is a 
nightmare. The pupil must study 
constantly every night for weeks be- 
fore them. They last a whole week, 
during which writing is continuous. 
Their results are dreaded by the 
pupil. I know boys who have suffered 
acute physical pain rather than face 
an examination. One boy I knew 
put his foot under the wheel of a 
laden coal truck and purposely 
smashed it. A boy, a close friend of 
mine, took his life by gas poisoning 
rather than face the results of his 
examination. 

The scholar does not complain to 
his parents because they may punish 
him and if a protesting mother or 
father should go to the teacher and 
“have it out with him,” that teacher, 
should he or she be of a spiteful na- 
ture, can indirectly make the remain- 
der of the pupil’s school life an 
absolute misery. And so the pupil 
generally prefers to go on suffering 
in silence. 

The only fault I can find with 
American schooling is the excessive 
homework. That is about the only 
vice my Scottish school did not 
have. 


William MacKay was formerly a pupil in a Scotch 

school and is now enrolled in the tenth grade of 

the Shore High School, Euclid, Ohio. Reported 

from the Clearing House, XI (February, 1937), 
348-50. 
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THE PECULIAR FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
A. M. HitcH 


In the Junior College Journal 


y= existence of all colleges de- 
pends primarily on students. Some 
of us need students for their fees. 
State and church schools need stu- 
dents so they may go to the legis- 
lature or their church and ask what 
they are going to do about all these 
hundreds of ambitious young people 
who are clamoring for education. It 
would all be very easy going, except 
for one thing: there aren’t enough 
students to go around. That in turn 
produces competition ; firstin courses. 
Teachers colleges, finding that 
many of their students don’t want 
to be teachers, become liberal arts 
colleges. Church schools become 
teachers colleges. Universities estab- 
lish new courses, new departments. 
Then junior colleges rise to fill a 
real or fancied need and the compe- 
tition becomes terrible. 

Next comes rate-cutting, fieldmen, 
and advertising. It is staggering to 
think of the percentage of their 
gross income that some schools spend 
on recruiting. 

Please don’t think I am entirely 
out of my mind when I say that I 
think I have a partial solution of 
this mess. I would solve the problem 
by doubling or quadrupling the 
number of students. If we forget our 
inherited objective and undertake to 
educate all the people we shall not 
lack for students. 

It is conceivable that every adult 
should and could continue his edu- 
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cation through life. Here are over 
50,000,000 potential students. The 
idea of adult education has been 
widely acclaimed, but it is likely to 
go on the rocks through association 
with relief and administration by 
second-rate politicians and broken 
down teachers. What adult educa- 
tion needs to put it over is adminis- 
trators and teachers and equipment, 
and we have those in abundance. 

Then there is the problem of idle 
youth. Of our young people between 
the ages of 16 and 24, 4,000,000 are 
in school and 5,000,000 are idle. 
The school age must be lengthened 
considerably, not by law but by op- 
portunity. Why are these young peo- 
ple not now in school? Two reasons 
stand out clearly: (1) finances, and 
(2) no interest in present offerings. 
I think both are capable of solution. 

As to finances, we older men re- 
member the attack made on the high 
schools from the time in the 90's 
when they really began to grow. That 
fight has been won, and the conclu- 
sion is plain that we can afford high 
schools for everybody, and also that 
we can afford anything else that we 
are convinced we really need. 

As to the second item, “no inter- 
est in present offerings.” New courses 
designed by the high schools have 
been in part responsible for their 
growth and popularity. An exten- 
sion of this development on the col- 
lege level would attract students who 
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need to be snatched out of a life of 
idleness or aimlessness and given, 
let us hope, a vision of better things. 
Colleges have so far recognized the 
value of such courses that many now 
admit freshmen having ten units 
from a required list and five units 
of anything the high school offered. 

But what happens when these 
students get into college? They cease 
to be individuals. They are given ten 
hours of chemistry, ten hours of 
French, three hours of trigonometry. 
If they don’t measure up, they are 
flunked. 

Our business is not to flunk stu- 
dents but to educate them. We have 
the coming generation on our hands. 
What are we going to do with it? 
Standards have become a fetish. Most 
of them could well be thrown to the 
winds, except in the professional 
schools where a lot of new ones could 
well be introduced. The greatest of 
all accrediting agencies, the North 
Central Association, has now 
changed direction and is emphasiz- 
ing objectives instead of standards, 
What better opportunity and what 
better leadership should we want? 
Let each school give its students 
what it feels they need. 

What are the peculiar functions 
of a junior college? The answer is 
simple: to serve its clientele. As I 
see it, the municipal junior college 
should make a survey of its com- 
munity, and assume responsibility 
for all educational activities above 
the high school. A minor function 
would be to prepare a few of its 


students for college. This should be 
no problem at all; but it is, and to 
such an extent that it dominates the 
whole field. It is stunting the junior 
college and definitely retarding and 
discrediting the development of edu- 
cation on the early college level. We 
shall begin to solve several problems 
when the colleges and universities 
discard in the lower division the 
scholarship fetish and begin to edu- 
cate all youth. If we could recognize 
that scholarship and education are 
not synonymous, and that education 
is a far larger and more important 
term, we'd go further in education. 
Flunking a boy in English composi- 
tion or chemistry may defend the 
local standards of scholarship (to 
what end, Heavens knows) but it is 
a poor contribution toward the edu- 
cation of a good citizen if the pro- 
cess stops there. 

Scholarship is the foundation of 
our whole educational set-up, and it 
is the wrong foundation. The Ameri- 
can people want an answer to the 
question of what to do for our young 
people, and they are looking to the 
schools to do something about it. 
Who should know more about what 
to do than the experts who have 
been working with young people 
all their lives. The public would be 
shocked to learn that most of the 
experts are experts only in “Beo- 
wulf” or thirteenth-century French, 
and don’t want to be bothered with 
students. 

It seems to me that an extension 
upward of the high school is inevi- 
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table. I hope you have been inter- 
ested in what President Hutchins of 
Chicago has to say in The Higher 
Learning in America. [See the Epu- 
CATION DiGEsT, December, 1936, 
pp. 13-18. — Editor.} Briefly, he 
thinks society should take care of 
young people with what might be 
called general education until about 
the end of their sophomore college 
year; i.e., through junior college. 
They would then pass into senior 
college or go to work. He is only 
one of hundreds who recognized the 
signs of an upheaval that is going 
to alter tremendously the first two 
years of college. 

A splendid start would be made 
if our state schools and public and 
semi-public junior colleges each be- 
came the educational center for its 
area, broadening its courses to serve 
the hundreds of youth now lost and 
deteriorating, including adult edu- 
cation on a wide scale, and in general 
assuming the lead and the responsi- 
bility for all the education both cul- 
tural and practical that a constant 
survey of the area justified. 

The public junior colleges would 
become in reality the peoples’ col- 


leges. The state teachers colleges 
would render a broader and nobler 
service. The state university would 
become a senior college, admitting 
to its junior year any graduate of a 
junior college just as it now admits 
to its freshman year any graduate 
of a high school. It would have a 
graduate school and professional 
schools, and devote its resources to 
scholarship, research, and a broad 
service to the state as only a few of 
its departments have done so far. 

You may say that while this would 
be a desirable set-up we are far from 
it now. We are not so far as you 
think. All four-year colleges are to- 
day primarily junior colleges, with 
65 to 75 percent of their enrolment 
in the freshman and sophomore 
years. 

What about the church schools 
and private junior colleges? Each 
one will have to solve its own prob- 
lem. Some might very properly be- 
come institutions of the kind I have 
mentioned, serving their areas and 
becoming in time public colleges. 
Others might develop a distinctive 
kind of service and find a clientele 
to support it. 


A. M. Hitch ts President of the Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri. Reported from the 


Junior College Journal, 


VII (March, 1937), 


289-94. 
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THE PROBLEM PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


PEDRO T. ORATA 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


_f CRITIC, after examining the 
claims made for, and the correspond- 
ing practices in, so-called progres- 
sive schools, one said: “Progressive 
education achieves a verbal victory.” 
In this sense our teacher-training in- 
stitutions are truly progressive. They 
teach progressive theories in the most 
naively traditional manner. 

We teachers of education labor 
at length on the importance of pro- 
viding for individual differences, 
while in practice we teach the same 
material to every student in a class. 
We have courses on guidance, but 
we do practically nothing to guide 
students according to the principles 
we advocate. We subscribe to the 
principle of “learning by doing” but 
require our students to sit in over- 
crowded lecture rooms and smoky 
seminars to listen. We advocate co- 
Operation as the essence of democrat- 
ic method, but practice laissez-faire 
individualism with a vengeance. We 
emphasize pupil planning, execut- 
ing, and judging, yet our courses are 
all planned in advance by the pro- 
fessor. 

We attack the use of formal meth- 
ods, but see nothing wrong in or- 
ganizing our courses on the basis of 
ground to be covered, and in assign- 
ing the students to fixed seats ac- 
cording to the initial letter of their 
last names. We assume that indoc- 
trination or even mild imposition is 
the antithesis of democracy, and yet 


we remain complacently unaffected if 
not personally elated by the fact that 
99.9 percent of the students agree 
with us. We bewail the mere teach- 
ing of facts and information, yet in 
many of our courses the examina- 
tion calls almost exclusively for facts 
and information from the lectures 
and assigned reading. We criticize 
the practice of compartmentalization 
of subjects on the lower levels, but 
see nothing the matter with our 
duplicating, compartmentalized, and 
repetitious courses in education. 

But why continue to enumerate? 
There is scarcely a single basic prin- 
ciple of sound educational practice 
that is not being violated in our 
teacher-training courses. Theory is 
one thing; practice is another. A cyn- 
ic is said to have remarked that there 
are only two things rarer than a day 
in June: a writer of verse who is a 
poet, and a humorist who is funny. 
He might have added—a professor 
of education who can teach. 

What is the way out? As a practi- 
cal step it may be suggested that we 
should stop excusing ourselves and 
passing the responsibility to others. 
First and foremost, we should be 
aware that our courses often violate 
the very principles which we advo- 
cate in them, and be able to make 
the changes that will lead to a grad- 
ual but steady reorganization of these 
courses. One device that anyone can 
use is to analyze a given course to 
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determine the basic principles which 
are emphasized, and then to see how 
consistent with those principles are 
the organization and procedure used 
in the course. Where definite short- 
comings are found, remedial mea- 
sures can be applied. 

For example, consider a single 
principle—that of providing for the 
emergence of an independent point 
of view, or philosophy of education, 
in the student. If all the students 
agree with the instructor, if they all 
adopt his philosophy, it is obvious 
that there is something wrong with 
the course. Analysis will show spe- 
cifically at least a few of the things 
that are wrong. The students may use 
the same arguments as the instructor 
used for his theory and against oth- 
ers. Their papers may be organized 
in identical manner with the lectures 
and discussions. There will probably 
be evidence that they have not read 
the references presenting contrary 
points of view. 

Questioning them, the instructor 
may find that they had difficulty in 
getting hold of the readings. They 
may claim that they are confused by 
the presence of conflicting ideas. 
There may be evidence that in high 
school they were subjected to regi- 
mentation, and had learned to regard 
the word of the instructor as in- 
fallible. 

A few remedial measures at once 
suggest themselves: first, if the 
references are difficult, either substi- 
tute easier ones or provide guide 
questions which will enable the stu- 
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dents to fix their attention on basic 
points; second, increase the number 
of reference books per student; 
third, simplify the course so as to 
lessen the number of conflicting 
views from, say, four to two; fourth, 
organize small discussion groups 
which will enable the students to 
participate in evaluating various pro- 
posals, including those of the in- 
structor; fifth, see that the shortcom- 
ings of the instructor's point of view 
are brought out in the lectures; sixth, 
re-word the examination so as to call 
for evaluation of theories rather 
than mere recall of facts. 

The next step is to try out these 
remedial measures and subject them 
to the same critical examination. On 
the basis of the data obtained, fur- 
ther improvement is made. This, in 
concrete, is what is meant by “‘con- 
tinous re-evaluation of courses.” 

There is immediate need for the 
elimination of many courses in edu- 
cation, to avoid duplication and pro- 
mote integration. The number of 
hours of education required for grad- 
uation should be reduced consider- 
ably. A great deal of what the stu- 
dents get from our courses consists 
of empty verbalization about objec- 
tives and the curriculum and a cor- 
respondingly vague discussion of the 
reconstruction of the social order. 
Often graduate assistants take charge 
of basic courses and the major pro- 
fessors spend their time in so-called 
advance courses that repeat the con- 
tent of the earlier offerings. Where 
there are graduate courses, the ne- 
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glect of the undergraduate is accen- 
tuated. He becomes a veritable guinea 
pig for graduate assistants to practice 
on. The needs of the young people 
who will go out to teach are sacri- 
ficed by the desire of the department 
to promote its graduate level. Where 
the welfare of one is served, the 
interest of a hundred is sacrificed. 
That the situation described in 
this paper should prevail is only 
natural. Professors have been theoriz- 
ing and researching on the short- 
comings of their colleagues in the 
profession for so long that they have 
overlooked the fact that their own 
house needs an entire overhauling. 
In fact, they have become veritable 
specialists in methods of teaching in 
the other fellow’s field. Only recently 
have they become concerned about 
the need for reorganizing courses 
in the teacher-training field. And 


curiously enough, they are now at- 
tempting this reorganization by the 
expedient but ineffective device of 
adding new courses to an already 
overcrowded curriculum. 

The result, as everybody knows, 
is a makeshift. The evils of com- 
partmentalization and formal learn- 
ing cannot be avoided by giving stu- 
dents more of the same kind. A 
thorough revision of the teacher- 
training program based on the prob- 
lems of the field, and a correspond- 
ing revision of methods to achieve 
consistency with the principles that 
are advocated, are needed. Mere 
quantification, standardization, and 
mechanization of teacher-training 
courses will not lead to the attain- 
ment of the objectives of teacher 
education, most of all in a country 
where the principle of “learning by 
doing” is preached so constantly. 


Pedro T. Orata is a member of the staff of the 

Little Wound Day School, Kyle, South Dakota. Re- 

ported from The Journal of Higher Education, 
VIII (March, 1937), 150-58 
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ZHE University of Oklahoma has instituted a flunking fine 
as an experiment to raise student marks, not to enrich the trea- 
sury, according to an announcement of President W. B. 
Bizzell. The second semester a $3 fine went into effect for 
each semester-hour failed. The registrar estimates the revenue 
at more than $12,000. The money will be used to defray the 
expense of putting students through a course twice. 
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LET’S FACE THE FACTS 


HARL R. DouGLass 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


“ue OR a generation there has been 
a ferment with respect to the place 
and content of mathematics in the 
high school curriculum. Two central 
issues have been prominent: (1) 
Does mathematics as now taught 
constitute a more suitable content 
for the education of the mass of high 
school pupils than other subject mat- 
ter that might be substituted for it? 
(2) Should the content of high 
school mathematics be thoroughly 
reorganized? 

In regard to the first issue, it need 
only be pointed out that if it were 
not for college entrance requirements 
it is likely that not one pupil in four 
above the eighth grade would in- 
clude mathematics in his program. 

With respect to the second ques- 
tion: “Should the content of high 
school mathematics be reorganized?” 
it would seem that it is not a ques- 
tion of “should” but of “must.” 

In 1900, 56.3 percent of all high 
school pupils were studying algebra. 
This means that practically all fresh- 
men were studying algebra, and per- 
haps one in three of the other classes 
were studying second-year algebra. 
In 1935, instead of 56.3 percent, 
there were slightly more than 25 per- 
cent, or one in four. 

In 1900, 27.4 percent of all high 
school students were studying geom- 
etry. In 1935 the figure was less 
than 15 percent. 

It will be useful also to note that 
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the percent of pupils taking mathe- 
matics after a year of algebra and 
one of geometry is but a fraction of 
those enrolled in the first two years. 
This may be safely attributed to the 
fact that most colleges have required 
two years of mathematics, no more 
and no less, for entrance. 

It is useful but not pleasant to 
speculate on what might happen if 
the colleges no longer required two 
years of high school mathematics. 
As a matter of fact, they have al- 
ready begun to relax their require- 
ments. The Universities of Wiscon- 
sin, Northwestern, and Minnesota 
have moved in this direction. Most 
startling of all, the University of 
Iowa, the Iowa State College, and 
the lowa State Teachers College re- 
scinded last year the requirement of 
mathematics for entrance. Mathema- 
tics enrolments in Iowa this fall are 
reported to have suffered heavy 
losses, with even greater losses in 
view for next year. Leland Stanford, 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, and a score of smaller institu- 
tions no longer require high school 
mathematics for entrance. The ques- 
tion is being agitated in many states, 
and it seems clear that the movement 
will spread rapidly in the next dec- 
ade. 

Within recent years, a number of 
carefully conducted studies have in- 
dicated with remarkable unanimity 
that marks made in college seem to 
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bear no relation to the pattern of 
subjects taken in high school. The 
practice of selecting college students 
on the basis of their high school pro- 
gram seems to be indefensible, and 
confronted with the data from these 
studies, it is hardly possible that the 
majority of colleges will continue 
the custom. 

The conclusion is inescapable 
that enrolment in high school alge- 
bra and geometry, unless reorganized 
in content so as to possess greater 
values for non-college preparatory 
purposes, will experience a very 
marked decrease. 

We should not deceive ourselves 
about the matter. In years past we 
have been guilty of some pretty 
loose thinking about the reasons why 
pupils should study algebra and ge- 
ometry. It will not be effective to 
attempt to defend our present courses 
on the basis of “transfer of train- 
ing.” Granting that there is some 
transfer, even as much as claimed in 
the ridiculous and juvenile state- 
ments sometimes made, it cannot be 
successfully maintained that there is 
more transfer than in other subjects 
possessing, in addition, more direct- 
ly practical values for the mass of 
high school pupils. 

It seems certain that unless the 
content of high school mathematics 
is immediately reorganized, before 
the supporting braces of college en- 
trance requirements are withdrawn, 
we will experience a deflation very 
similar to that which has occurred 
in Latin. The Latin people were sim- 


ilarly warned, but they chose to de- 
fend the status quo and to belittle 
their critics. Beginning about 1920 
they became really alarmed. Since 
that time frantic efforts have been 
made to “reorganize” and sugarcoat 
their subject. But it was too late. 
The swing was too well under way 
to be stopped. 

And there are other reasons why 
we should attack the problem of re- 
Organizing the curriculum. Mathe- 
matics has come to play a much larg- 
er part in the life of people today 
than formerly—in agriculture, in 
investments, in purchasing, in prob- 
lems of diet, in installment buying, 
in home planning. From 75 to 80 
percent of the freshmen and sopho- 
mores in high school will not go to 
college, and they require the exten- 
sion of arithmetic, geometric con- 
structions, intuitive geometry, and 
formula-equation algebra, rather 
than college preparatory algebra and 
demonstrative geometry. 

There is a definite and pressing 
need for instruction in the applica- 
tions of arithmetic and simple alge- 
bra to life situations, much beyond 
that now offered in grades seven and 
eight. Much of the material now 
taught in grade eight should be trans- 
ferred to grade nine and taught to 
pupils who are a year more mature. 

It is clear that secondary educa- 
tion is entering upon an era to be 
characterized by an unusual amount 
of curriculum reorganization. Read- 
justments to the new universal stu- 
dent body are long overdue. College 
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entrance requirements are definitely 
relaxing, and colleges are turning to 
measures of ability and forsaking 
patterns of exposure as a means of 
selecting their students. It does not 
seem wise for teachers of mathema- 


tics to shut their eyes and ears to the 
implications of these developments. 
It seems much more intelligent to 
attack the problem openmindedly, 
and with rational rather than emo- 
tional methods. 


Harl R. Douglass is Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. Reported from the 


Mathematics Teacher, XXX 


(February, 1937), 


56-62. 
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MACHINE that marks exam- 
ination papers at the rate of 600 
sheets an hour which is from 60 to 
100 times faster than a human be- 
ing, was exhibited at the Department 
of Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
convention in New Orleans. The 
inventor is R. B. Johnson of the 
International Business Machines 
Corp., who was advised by Professor 
Ben D. Wood of Columbia Univer- 
sity, according to the New York 
Times. 

The machine operates in the fol- 
lowing manner, according to the 
Times. The answer sheet has space 
for five possible answers to each of 
150 questions so that there are 750 
so-called answer positions. A test 
sheet is placed in the machine and 
is immediately pressed against a 
plate bearing 750 electrical contacts. 
If a pencil mark on the test sheet 
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touches a contact, a unit of current 
flows through the circuit. A perfor- 
ated master sheet separates the right 
from the wrong answers. The 
“rights” andthe“wrongs” are divided 
by the sheet into two groups so that 
two circuits may handle them. One 
circuit carries the aggregate current 
units of the correct answers, the 
other the aggregates of the wrong 
ones. The teacher has only to look 
at a dial and read off the number of 
“rights” on a paper. It is possible to 
deduct from the “rights” any frac- 
tion or multiple of ‘‘wrongs.” Per- 
centages can also be automatically 
scored, no matter what the number 
of items in the test. Weighted 
monthly and yearly averages can be 
calculated. Mathematicians will find 
it easy now to handle multiple re- 
gression equations, inasmuch as the 
weights can be changed rapidly. 





























MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS IN MUSIC 


ADAM P. LESINSKY 


In the Educational Music Magazine 


/V HETHER it is in academic 
work or in music, the problem of 
adjusting the slow student and the 
brilliant student is the same. The in- 
dividual method of instruction ap- 
proaches the solution to the problem 
in instrumental music, although at 
first thought this system might seem 
to involve many difficulties. 

Just as many students can be taken 
care of in one period as in the class 
system. I plan to have 15 or more 
students enrolled for each period. 
They are all assigned to practice 
rooms or to different places in the 
rehearsal room. Each student prac- 
tices on his assignment and advances 
as rapidly as his ability permits him. 
I go from practice room to practice 
room and give the students private 
lessons. Sometimes these lessons last 
five minutes; sometimes half an 
hour, depending on how much help 
the student needs. I start at the top 
of the list and check each name as I 
give a lesson. When I have gone 
through the list I start over. 

This system entails no conflicts 
with academic work. A student en- 
rolls for instrumental music when- 
ever he has a free period. Beginners 


and advanced players, string instru- 
ment and wind instrument players 
may enroll for the same period. A 
student may start instrumental music 
any day during the semester. In the 
class system of teaching, a student 
must start when the class starts. 

The director is sure that each stu- 
dent practices 45 minutes daily. Am- 
bitious students practice after school 
hours. 

There is no wasted time with this 
method. In a class the director spends 
a great deal of time trying to keep 
the less talented student up with the 
average, while the talented is held 
back. 

By this method all the recruits for 
the band and orchestra are trained. 
The personnel of the Whiting High 
School band and orchestra ranges 
from the fourth to the twelfth 
grades. When a student completes a 
definite course of training for an 
instrument he is ready to enter the 
band or orchestra no matter what 
his grade. It takes from one to three 
semesters to complete the course. 

Members of the concert band and 
orchestra are also able to receive pri- 
vate lessons in the same way. 


Adam P. Lesinsky is a member of the faculty of the 

W hiting, Indiana, High School. Reported from the 

Educational Music Magazine, XVI (]January-Feb- 
ruary, 1937), 7, 29. 
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TRAINING FOR CIVIC LEADERSHIP 


Marie RITA MESSER 
In School Activities 


i little attention is given in 
the United States to the development 
of civic leaders. They seem to spring 
Minerva-like out of the mass of the 
people, but too few of them possess 
the wisdom of Minerva. To survive 
as a republic the nation must give 
more thought to the problem of se- 
lecting and training its citizens for 
civic leadership. 

The duty of the public school in 
aiding the nation to solve this prob- 
lem is apparent. Unfortunately, 
many schools permit pupils to as- 
sume positions of leadership on the 
basis of popularity, social prestige, 
athletic ability, or some other char- 
acteristic which is not or should not 
be a factor in the selection of civic 
leaders. 

At Gladstone Junior High School, 
in Pittsburgh, there has been devel- 
oped a federal system of student 
participation in school government 
which is closely akin to that of the 
United States. There are 29 home- 
room states in this republic, each 
state electing a corps of homeroom 
officers. No office exists just for the 
sake of having an officer to fill it. 
Each officer has specific duties to 
perform from day to day. 

The school makes plain what is 
expected of each officer before elec- 
tions. In homeroom discussions stress 
is laid on the qualifications necessary 
to hold each office, and the duties 
and responsibilities of each officer. 
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An officer who proves inefficient may 
be recalled by the group, and at the 
end of the semester each homeroom 
sits in judgment on its officers, who 
cannot receive credit toward their 
service cards until their work has 
been approved by their fellow citi- 
zens and their sponsor. 

Each semester Gladstone thus 
gives training in leadership to a 
total of 319 pupils in homeroom 
work alone. Not all these possess 
leadership in the real sense of the 
word, but all learn that if they wish 
to serve the body politic in a respon- 
sible position they must: (1) possess 
certain qualifications, (2) once elec- 
ted, perform their duties faithfully 
if they wish to retain office, and (3) 
expect acclaim only after the success- 
ful performance of duty. 

The 29 homeroom presidents 
make up the council, the legislature 
of the school republic. The adminis- 
trative unit is the cabinet, in which 
there are three ranks of membership. 
Division I, the elective school off- 
cers, president, first and second vice- 
presidents, and secretary, must be 
members of the graduating class, 
and have served one semester in Di- 
vision III. They are chosen by the 
vote of the entire student body, after 
a regular campaign. Division II is 
made up of the appointive school 
officers, the most important of whom 
are the presidents of the squads 
which direct traffic and have charge 
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of the halls at various hours of the 
day. They also must have served a 
semester in Division III, which is 
the cabinet-training ground. Each 
homeroom chooses, by ballot, its five 
best leaders; the homeroom sponsor 
adds her idea of the five best. From 
the list thus compiled, the four elec- 
tive school officers, the activity di- 
rector, and the principal, select five 
boys and five girls who in their opin- 
ion have the best all-round records 
in student activities, classroom work, 
and citizenship to serve as cabinet 
members and train to run for school 
offices. Leadership successfully dem- 
onstrated in previous positions is al- 
ways given most consideration. 
Having experimented for five 
years with letting school officers 
“arise naturally from the student 
body” and having had that experi- 
ment in so-called democracy produce 
the “good-looking” instead of the 
efficient officer, Gladstone was quite 
ready to turn to the cabinet plan for 
securing trained and _ intelligent 
school officers. Nor is the plan less 
democratic because it requires proven 
ability as a requisite for the school’s 
highest office. The entire student 


body participates in the nomination ; 
but the nomination is held one se- 
mester in advance, thus giving the 
leaders opportunity to develop while 
training, and thus separating the 
really able from the unworthy. The 
standards for school officers have 
been immeasurably raised by this 
plan. 

Too often the question is asked, 
“What do your student government 
groups do?” as though it required 
brain-racking to keep them busy. In 
schools where they merely play at 
government, this may be true. Where 
students are actually permitted to 
cooperate with the faculty in govern- 
ing the school the problem is not one 
of looking for projects to perform 
but of finding enough time to do 
the tasks that demand doing. 

The principal of Gladstone ac- 
cords the four elective school officers 
the dignity of faculty members. The 
cabinet’s headquarters in the office 
of the activity director is the center 
of all student activities. By not only 
taking part in all this work, but 
actually taking charge of some of it, 
the student leaders come to feel that 
student activities are really theirs. 


Marie Rita Messer is Activity Director, Gladstone 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Re- 


ported from School 


Activities, VIII 


(January- 


March, 1937), 195-97, 243-45, 291-93. 
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DO YOU KNOW A CROSS-EYED CHILD? 
LEGRAND H. Harpy, M.D. 


po problem of the cross-eyed 
child is a challenge to you, to society, 
and to the doctors who care for him. 
It is pitiful that in a city like New 
York there should be 50,000 chil- 
dren starting on life’s journey with 
such a serious physical, social, and 
psychological handicap. 

It is estimated that 70 percent of 
our body activity is controlled by 
use of our eyes. It is certain that more 
than 70 percent of us look at an in- 
dividual’s eyes when we are trying 
to determine his character, to inter- 
pret his expression, or to judge his 
words. Most of a child’s learning 
comes through his eyes, and a large 
part of the impression he makes on 
others depends on how well he is 
able to use his eyes to control his 
motions and expressions. The prob- 
lem of the cross-eyed child has many 
aspects. Three important ones might 
be labelled (1) cosmetic, (2) psy- 
chological, and (3) functional. 

The cosmetic effect of cross-eyes 
is Obvious to anyone. It is an unpleas- 
ant disfigurement, an embarrassment 
both to the victim and those who 
associate with him. From the view- 
point of the eye physician or sur- 
geon, the cosmetic problem of cross- 
eyes is the easiest to handle, since 
modern surgery makes it possible to 
operate on a high percentage of cross- 
eyed patients with an excellent out- 
look for cosmetic success. That is, in 
most cases of squint or crossed eyes 
an operation will greatly decrease if 
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not eliminate the disfigurement. 

Psychologically, the reduction or 
elimination of the physical defect 
improves the child’s mental attitude 
and relieves him of many serious 
handicaps. The feeling of being 
different, defective, and conspicuous, 
all too frequently produces shyness, 
timidity, and a sense of inferiority 
which may seriously affect a child’s 
life. Other children are brutal, and 
many adults are heartlessly thought- 
less, in calling attention to a child’s 
squint or other defect. 

Part of the modern treatment of 
Squint consists in covering up the 
good eye in order to make the poor 
or crossed eye work and develop its 
powers; and many times I have had 
reported to me the bad effects of 
friendly but tactless interest. Let me 
appeal to you, if you like children, to 
please not embarrass unfortunate 
ones by calling attention to their 
misfortune. 

From this second, or psychologi- 
cal, viewpoint the problem of the 
cross-eyed child consists in develop- 
ing or re-establishing the normal 
human relationships which are so 
important in a child’s life. If he is 
later to develop into a healthy nor- 
mal adult, it is essential that he be 
not laughed at, ridiculed, or ostra- 
cised as a child, and this is almost 
impossible if he goes through ado- 
lescence with a squint or crossed 
eye. Most squinting children are of 
the nervous type. Frequently they are 
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sensitive, shy, and easily hurt. Often 
they have other signs of poor coor- 
dinations, such as stuttering, stam- 
mering, and unusual awkwardness. 

Cross-eyed children as a group are 
not dull or stupid. The eye physi- 
cian, if he is a good psychologist, 
makes definite efforts to combat 
these feelings of inferiority, of shy- 
ness, timidity, and nervousness, and 
encourages rhythmic games such as 
dancing, skating, swimming, and the 
like, both as an aid to acquiring those 
smooth, rhythmic coordinations 
known in sporting circles as “tim- 
ing,” as well as to establish better 
control and poise and discourage a 
feeling of inferiority. 

The problem of the cross-eyed 
child from the third, or functional, 
viewpoint, is just now a matter of 
great and nationwide interest to 
those dealing with the eyes profes- 
sionally. From this viewpoint the 
problem is how to develop or re- 
establish the normal smooth co- 
ordination of the eyes. 

The normal human being is a 
two-eyed individual, and the 12 or 
more tiny muscles which are used in 
working the eyes function smoothly 
and in an almost perfectly coordin- 
ated manner. This is not true in 
squint. Not only does the squinting 
or crossed eye usually fail to see 
well, but its position in relation to 
the fellow eye and its movements 


as a part of the team are seriously 
disturbed. The problem of treating 
this is a difficult one, and has given 
rise to a whole new method or 
technic—a branch of ophthalmology 
known as orthoptics. 

Orthoptics, or eye exercises, is a 
method of developing or restoring 
the normal functions and team work 
of the eyes. Its value in the treat- 
ment of squint is still a matter of 
violent controversy—some claiming 
almost universal success, others 
doubting the possibility of any. The 
truth, as usual, lies between the two. 
There is no question that in some 
cases it has been made into a racket 
by those with neither the intellectual 
ability nor honesty to appreciate its 
true worth. Properly and conserva- 
tively carried out it is an important 
and useful part of the treatment of 
the cross-eyed child. 

It is a training or developing proc- 
ess and like any other form of 
training, such as piano playing, 
painting, golf, tennis, or surgery, it 
takes a long time to produce a per- 
son who can perform well. Taken at 
its true value, and in conjunction 
with the other measures used to meet 
the problem of the cross-eyed child 
or treat his squint, it is a useful and 
important adjunct. The difficulty in 
achieving a perfect result when treat- 
ing cross-eyes increases tremendously 
if the condition is neglected. 


Dr. Hardy is a Fellow and an officer in the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Reported from an ad- 
dress over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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AVIATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ROBERT W. HAMBROOK 


In a Bulletin of the United States Office of Education 


f y, 

LO ECAUSE most boys and girls 
find it a subject of constant interest, 
aviation provides valuable material 
for modern education. The keen 
teacher, on the lookout for a good 
“conveyor,” may find aviation a use- 
ful medium. The laying of a new 
airline, as from the United States to 
China, provides an interesting back- 
ground for the study of geographical 
setting and commercial implications. 
Aviation provides an excellent basis 
for the study of subject matter in 
such fields as mathematics and phy- 
sics. An up-to-date subject of gen- 
eral interest, it provides a means of 
enlivening studies which, in the ab- 
stract, may be difficult to teach. In 
the days when most of our popula- 
tion lived on the farm, textbooks 
tied up abstract studies to the prob- 
lems of the farm, such as the num- 
ber of bushels in a bin. Later text- 
books made use of such subjects as 
Store purchases, sheet metal areas, 
and lumber calculations for the same 
purpose. Aviation can now be used 
as a means of conveying a wealth of 
information in many fields of knowl- 
edge. 

In general, the high school avia- 
tion course is not intended to devel- 
op particular skills in aviation, but 
to provide information leading to a 
better understanding of aviation. 
Such instruction may be given by the 
science department through a course 
in aeronautics. Any science teacher 
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familiar with aeronautics can easily 
work out a large number of experi- 
ments to cover a complete aeronau- 
tics course of from one to two years 
in length. It should not be assumed 
that a course of the type is vocational. 
Rather, it should be treated as part 
of the regular work of the science 
department, aeronautics being used 
because it is an excellent medium 
for the teaching of many science 
subjects. 

The expense of presenting such a 
course is not prohibitive. Most of 
the apparatus can be constructed by 
the students out of materials readily 
available. Many schools can now ex- 
hibit small wind tunnels run by elec- 
tric fans; wing rib testing apparatus; 
drag tests; propellers; wings; and 
other experimental apparatus made 
by the students. 

Experiments are carried out much 
as in standard laboratory work. In 
one Chicago school the instructor 
divides the course into units, to com- 
plete each of which the student must 
secure supplementary information, 
perform experiments, use job sheets, 
and do the necessary shop work. Un- 
der the subject of “lift,” for in- 
stance, the following procedure is 
carried out: 

1. The Bernoulli theory of flow- 
ing gases is explained, using black- 
board sketches and demonstrations. 

2. The students study lift and 
drag by means of the wind tunnel. 
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3. The laying out of an air foil 
is explained. 

4, Students draw a section of an 
air foil. 

5. Students build a wing rib jig. 

6. Students construct a wing rib 
in the jig. 

7. By means of sandbags, students 
test the strength of the rib. 

8. Students make and cover a 
wing section consisting of six ribs, 
including spars, fittings, and wires. 

When they get through, students 
have a comprehensive idea of aero- 
dynamic lift and surfaces designed 
to produce it. 

A more general aviation course 
may be given in the social science 
department. Such a course would in- 
clude such topics as: history and 
economics of aviation; types of 
planes and motors; airways; air- 
ports; meteorology; laws and regu- 
lations. 

Attention has recently been given 
to a third type of aviation course for 
evening school students, who wish 
to satisfy a general interest in avia- 
tion. Such courses are not difficult to 
conduct because excellent material is 
available in the form of films, lan- 
tern slides, and exhibits of various 
kinds. Talks by aviation experts and 
visits to nearby airports will give 


added life to programs of this type. 

A number of technical high 
schools have excellent courses in avi- 
ation which are not intended pri- 
marily as vocational courses, although 
a certain small proportion of the 
students continue their training and 
find employment in the industry. 
Technical high schools are perhaps 
better equipped to give aviation 
courses than regular high schools. 

Courses in meteorology fit into 
high school programs either as parts 
of other courses or as separate units. 
With the rapid development of more 
detailed weather forecasting for 
aeronautics, meteorology has become 
important. 

A number of attempts have been 
made to organize courses in flight 
training in public schools. In general 
such procedure has not received pub- 
lic approval, although at present 
some schools are fostering such 
training and in at least one case the 
school board has purchased a small 
training plane. Several schools have 
arranged whereby pupils may con- 
tract with persons outside for flying 
instruction. One Buffalo high school 
carries on a four-year aviation me- 
chanics program and has affiliated 
with a number of flying clubs, each 
owning a plane. 


Robert W. Hambrook is Agent for Industrial Edu- 

cation, U. S. Office of Education. Reported from 

Aviation in the Public Schools, Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin 185. Pp. 78. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RETARDED TEACHER 


MABEL SKINNER 


In Social Education 


al T is safe to assume that, on the 
whole, teachers have at least a 
modicum of intelligence and are 
capable of mental growth. They are 
required to pass examinations before 
leaving college, and again in order 
to obtain their licenses to teach. 
Yeager’s recent study of high school 
students interested in teaching in- 
dicates that they have higher intelli- 
gence, superior scholarship, and are 
in general more stable and self-suffi- 
cient than the average. 

Then here is the young teacher, 
just out of college or training school. 
He is not yet so old but he may 
learn; he is not bred so dull but he 
can learn; and he wants to learn. 
What happens to him after he be- 
gins teaching? What is it that so 
often retards his future growth? To 
make the question personal: what 
are the factors that interfere with 
our normal growth as mature men 
and women? Most important of all, 
what can we do about them? 

It seems to me that there are 
three attitudes or states of mind that 
are especially pernicious. They are 
so definitely hazards of our profes- 
sion that we might almost speak of 
them as occupational diseases. 

The first of these is a continual 
state of irritation, a lack of serenity, 
a nervous tenseness. It is often ac- 
companied by what the boys in the 
World War used to call “grousing”’ ; 
and it seems to be the result of the 
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multiplicity of petty things claiming 
our attention: rolls, records, and re- 
ports; supplies to be ordered, stored 
and given out; charts to be prepared; 
books to be inspected, checked, and 
collected; questionnaires to be an- 
swered; surveys to be made; tests 
and contests and this and that. 

All of us have this situation to 
face. What is the cure for fretting? 
I believe that it sometimes involves 
a cultivation of nonchalance. This 
does not mean, of course, that we 
can all throw our test papers in the 
scrap basket. Yet it might not be 
amiss to take inventory quietly of the 
things consuming our time and see 
if we cannot eliminate the unproduc- 
tive ones. 

Sometimes the situation demands 
that we stop grumbling and kick! 
When in the throes of the end-term 
rush, the superintendent requests 
data for his annual report that could 
easily have been anticipated weeks 
before, why not send a protest along 
with the report? If enough of us pro- 
test we may get results. At least we 
shall have a better mental state after 
this emotional blood-letting. 

Above all, the wearisome welter 
of clerical work demands that we 
develop efficiency in handling it. We 
must learn to budget our time. 

A second attitude of mind serious- 
ly interfering with our mental 
growth and also, I might add, dis- 
tinctly inimical to our popularity, is 
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our intellectual arrogance. We do 
not argue with people, we tell them. 
We forget that “others also have 
brains.” 

Teachers are not the only ones 
guilty of this besetting sin, but 
there are factors in the daily life of 
the teacher which make this an occu- 
pational hazard for us. We are con- 
tinually associating with immature 
minds. Most of our pupils think we 
know more than they do, and usually, 
though not always, we probably do. 
We issue fiats and proclaim the 
truth—a dangerous situation even 
for an innately modest personality. 

What can we do about this? 
Mingle with our colleagues, work on 
committees, go on with our studies; 
but more than that, have contacts, as 
many as possible, with thinking peo- 
ple in other walks of life. Associate 
with persons who will answer back 
when we speak. Make friends who 
have political and religious views 
antipodal to ours. 

The third, and perhaps most 
serious cause of teacher retardation 
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is a feeling of futility that some- 
times takes possession of the mind as 
malaria invades the blood. Life be- 
wilders us. How can we evaluate 
things, and what can we take as a 
guide? Worst of all, we are infected 
with the virus of doubt-in-our-work. 

This is bad, very bad—though 
sometimes all that we need is a brisk 
walk, or a cold shower. We know 
perfectly well that this is a morbid, 
unnatural attitude, unwholesome for 
us and unfair to those around us. As 
to the cure, it seems to me that each 
of us must find his own religion or 
work out his own philosophy of life. 

One sees many old infants in the 
teaching profession. They concern 
themselves with the little things in- 
stead of creative teaching. They do 
not profit by experience, because 
they are too arrogant to be teachable. 
Their lives are not integrated, and 
they have no fundamental philoso- 
phy with which to motivate their 
work. It is good for us to study them. 
It is better, though much more pain- 
ful, for us to study ourselves. 


Mabel Skinner is Chairman of the Civics Depart- 

ment of the Washington Irving High School, New 

York City. Reported from Social Education, I 
(February, 1937), 104-8. 
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“WHEN asked “If you could select out of all the history 
of the world, and from any field of knowledge and work, 


ten individuals to add to the 


faculty, what ten would you 


select?” the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania chose 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare, 
Galileo, Newton, Darwin, Pasteur, and Einstein. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS ABROAD 


JAMES F. ABEL 
In School Life 


+ 
\_/NE hundred eighty-one schools 
of secondary and college rank are 
maintained abroad through the ef- 
forts mainly of citizens of the United 
States. Most of them are controlled 
by Christian missionary organiza- 
tions. A few are purely private 
schools conducted as business ven- 
tures. Others, mainly secondary 
schools, serve the interests of Ameri- 
cans residing abroad. 

Millions of dollars are invested 
in these institutions. Their annual 
expenditures, if the total could be as- 
certained, would show a large yearly 
exchange of goods, services, and 
money between the United States and 
other countries. In effect, these 
schools are an extension of the 
American idea of education, and as 
such have a strong influence on the 
conception other peoples have of us 
and we of them. As forces for better 
international understanding their 
strength is great. Many of their grad- 
uates hold important administrative 
and diplomatic posts in foreign gov- 
ernments. Nearly all American col- 
leges and universities have had stu- 
dents from the American schools 
abroad. 

The missionary schools are de- 
scribed fairly comprehensively in four 
reports published in recent years: 
Christian Higher Education in 
China, by Earl Herbert Cressy; The 
Near East and American Philan- 
thropy, by Frank A. Ross, Charles L. 
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Fry and Elbridge Sibley; the Report 
of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education in India published 
by the Oxford University Press; and 
Christian Education in Japan, spon- 
sored by the International Mission- 
ary Council, New York. 

Outside the really large undertak- 
ing analyzed in the above surveys 
are many independent schools. A 
few may be mentioned as types. 

The Shanghai American School 
was organized in 1912 by a group of 
parents in various missions in China 
who believed that an American child 
should be educated in an American 
school, by American teachers. From 
the first it was open to the children 
of business men as well as mission- 
aries. It is now the center of a resi- 
dential section housing more than 
3,000 Americans. The enrolment ap- 
proximates 500, of which some 33 
are non-Americans. Nearly all the 
staff members are graduates of 
American colleges or universities. 
Instruction is organized on the 
American plan, with a kindergarten, 
a six-year elementary school, and a 
six-year secondary school. The final 
four years are so arranged that grad- 
uates can meet the entrance require- 
ments of most American universities. 

The American Grammar and High 
School of Buenos Aires is one de- 
partment of a large institution, 
Colegio Ward. Colegio Ward was 
founded in 1913, with instruction in 
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Spanish, and, except for special em- 
phasis on English, it is essentially 
an Argentine private school. But the 
American colony in Argentina 
needed an English-speaking school 
for their children, so the American 
Grammar and High School was es- 
tablished as a department of the 
Colegio. Here the work is organized 
on the regular 8-4 plan, and the 
high school offers two courses: col- 
lege preparatory and general. Several 
colleges and universities in the Uni- 
ted States admit its graduates without 
examination. 

The American High School of 
Paris is a cooperative, non-profit in- 
stitution organized to serve American 
families in France. It claims to be 
the only school in Europe which at- 
tempts to reproduce exactly an Amer- 
ican secondary school. The average 
enrolment is about 60, and the staff 
is composed of graduates of Ameri- 
can universities. 

The American University at Cairo, 
Egypt, unlike the three schools just 
described, is mot intended as an 
American school for Americans, but 
designates itself as a “bridge of 
friendliness between America and 
Egypt.” Instruction is on secondary 


and college levels, and is organized 
in a combination of Egyptian, Eng- 
lish, and American schemes. The lan- 
guage medium is Arabic. 

Anatolia College, which celebra- 
ted its 50th anniversary in 1936, 
followed its constituency from one 
country to another. It was organized 
in Marsovan, Turkey, in 1886. The 
migrations of peoples after the 
World War caused its closing in 
1921. Many of these Greeks were 
moved from Turkey to Macedonia 
and on the invitation of Greek poli- 
tical and educational leaders the col- 
lege was reopened at Salonika in 
1924. It is now well rebuilt and en- 
rolls about 140 students. 

One could continue at great length 
listing these American adventures in 
education in other countries. Not 
enough is commonly known about 
them by educators in the United 
States; too little use is made of their 
experience in adapting themselves to 
unusual environments. The various 
accrediting agencies in this country 
have been extremely slow about mak- 
ing arrangements for their accredit- 
ing. This considerable American 
school system abroad should be bet- 
ter known and appreciated. 


James F. Abel is Chief of the Comparative Educa- 

tion Division, United States Office of Education. 

Reported from School Life, XXII (February, 1937), 
167, 175-76. 
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ARISTA—A MEDIUM FOR PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


ALFRED KUNITZ 
In High Points 


y= core of the trouble in pre- 
paring the student for an effective 
participation in the affairs of a prac- 
tical world is that the academic sys- 
tem provides no plan that aims pri- 
marily to direct the individual's 
interest in some occupation, and then 
to provide him with an opportunity, 
while still in school, to take part in 
a program that will contribute train- 
ing in the fundamental requirements 
of his job. 

In Richmond Hill High School, 
through the medium of Arista, a 
society comprising the most likely 
human material in the school, an ex- 
periment is in operation incorporat- 
ing this idea. The experiment seeks 
two objectives: first, to give the 
superior child training and orienta- 
tion in his occupational preference ; 
second to provide training for an 
executive position. 

To imitiate the experiment, the 
members of Arista were grouped ac- 
cording to vocational interests. Each 
group was invested with responsibil- 
ity for carrying out a project closely 
related to its occupational preference. 
From their participation in the proj- 
ect, the members were to gain vo- 
cational training and orientation. 
From their handling of the details 
of planning, organizing, and admin- 
istrating the project they were to 
gain experience in using the tools 
and techniques that are fundamental 
to leadership in any field. 
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Those seeking careers in politics, 
law, diplomacy, and civil service 
agreed to work together on a project 
called the “Public Service Unit.” 
Aspiring writers and advertising 
copywriters formed a Journalism 
Unit, with a project of their own. 
There were projects for the Business 
Unit and the Scientific Research 
group. Prospective teachers planned 
a Tutorial Project. 

An account of the last project may 
serve to make clear the manner in 
which the two objectives of the ex- 
periment were achieved. All the trap- 
pings of a typical teaching environ- 
ment were made available to this 
group. A classroom was reserved for 
their use for one period daily. Stu- 
dents deficient in any major subject 
could report to this room for help. 

The organization and administra- 
tion of this project was outstanding, 
coming from a group without pre- 
vious experience in executive per- 
formance. A schedule was drawn up, 
dividing the various subjects among 
the days of the week, and a Board 
of Tutorial Chairmen was elected by 
the group to take charge of each 
day’s program. The chairman was 
entrusted with the authority to as- 
sign permanently students to tutors, 
and to settle any questions of pro- 
cedure that arose during the period. 
Original plans had called for one 
tutor to one student, but the enthu- 
siastic response of the faculty and 
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student body necessitated assigning 
three and four pupils to a tutor. 

The response of the faculty and 
students to this project was not spon- 
taneous. It was brought about by per- 
sistent follow-up and continuous 
advertising and publicity by the 
teachers’ unit. The support of the 
faculty was sought by direct approach 
and by mimeographed notices, and 
the school paper and local newspa- 
pers were used as forums to broad- 
cast the potential value of the project 
to pupils deficient in their studies. 

It was in the execution of small 
but vital details that the prospective 
teachers gained use of the techniques 
of leadership. Training for leader- 
ship, if we are to get away from edu- 
cational generalities, is nothing more 
than training in executive behavior. 

To the Public Service Unit, how- 
ever, goes the laurel for a project 
that caught the public eye and ear. 
This unit made a study of men in 
public life—Mayor La Guardia, Po- 
lice Commissioner Valentine, Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses, and so 
on—in order to determine an “ideal 
type of public servant.” Their proj- 


ect evoked widespread comment in 
the metropolitan press, and one 
phase of it was broadcast. 

The experience gained by the 
Public Service Unit from its control 
of the organization, administration, 
and publicity of this project was 
much the same as that gained by the 
Teachers’ Unit, with this addition: 
the members acquired an ability to 
meet “big-name” personalities with 
self-possession and dignity. Even the 
excitement of being interviewed by 
newspaper reporters was met with 
poise and mental alertness. It was an 
unusual educational opportunity that 
enabled the future lawyers, diplo- 
mats, and politicians to appraise the 
records of men in public office, and 
to meet with them on a basis of mu- 
tual regard. 

Many other projects are on the 
Arista agenda, and one in particular 
may prove useful to all the mem- 
bers. It is a job analysis study by 
representatives from each of the oc- 
cupational groups. The results will 
be used to further the practical orien- 
tation of Arista members to their 
future jobs. 


Alfred Kunitz is the Arista Faculty Adviser, Rich- 

mond Hill High School, New York City, Re- 

ported from High Points, XIX (January, 1937), 
36-40. 
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JHE five professions having the largest number of pro- 
fessional schools are education, 261; engineering, 139; law, 
133; theology, 121; and commerce and business, 95. 
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BLAZING NEW INDIAN TRAILS 
JosePpH C. McCasKILL 


In Occupations 


q 

U(x recently, Indian educa- 
tion has stemmed from the philos- 
ophy that complete assimilation of 
Indians into white society is to be 
desired at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This philosophy found expres- 
sion in the Dawes Act of 1887, 
which provided for the allotment of 
lands to individual Indians, and 
conferred citizenship on Indians who 
abandoned their tribes and adopted 
the habits of civilized life. 

The concept of private property 
was not then, and even until this day 
is not, a part of Indian culture. Prior 
to the coming of the white man there 
was no such thing as personal owner- 
ship of land. There was only general 
agreement with regard to the alloca- 
tion of hunting and fishing areas. 

Thus the success or failure of the 
scheme of individual allotment de- 
pended on the accompanying pro- 
gram of education. Had the Indian 
Service tried to teach the Indians the 
use of their allotments, how to make 
a living from the land, and in gen- 
eral attempted to bridge the gap 
between the Indian culture and the 
dominant white group, it is con- 
ceivable that the allotment policy 
might have succeeded. Instead it was 
much more concerned with making 
a citizen out of the Indian than of 
making a self-supporting individual 
out of him. The whole emphasis of 
the educational program was on 
moral ideas—love of truth and fideli- 
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ty to duty, respect for the rights of 
others, personal purity, patriotism, 
Americanism. 

Lagging behind this education in 
citizenship came a vocational educa- 
tion likewise patterned after the 
education developed in the white 
schools. In the Indian boarding 
schools a vocational education grew 
up that was designed to sever all 
ties that bound the students to their 
former ways of living and steer them 
out into the cities, there to become 
assimilated into our white culture. 

The chief result of the allotment 
policy has been the loss of their land 
by the Indians. Large portions of 
the reservations were left over when 
the allotments were made, and the 
government, under pressure by in- 
terested whites, opened these lands 
to settlement. In addition, scheming 
whites by various methods traded 
many Indians out of their allotments. 
Where the land was held in trust 
for the Indians by the government, 
it could not be sold. But, lacking any 
understanding of adequate use of 
their resources, the Indians could 
obtain a small income only by leas- 
ing their land. The standard of 
living sank lower and lower, until 
in many areas today it rests wholly 
on the small amounts obtained from 
leases. 

The program of vocational edu- 
cation likewise failed totally when 
applied on a large scale to Indian 
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youth. It ignored all the realities of 
the situation—the fact that Indians 
have a wholly different cultural back- 
ground than white people; the fact 
that the bulk of the Indian popula- 
tion has always lived, and now lives, 
in rural areas, and that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to transplant 
any part of it to the city; the fact 
that wages and a wage economy are 
entirely foreign to almost every 
Indian culture. It ignored the fact of 
racial discrimination and assumed 
that the Indian would have an equal 
chance with the white man in obtain- 
ing a job. This, we know, is rarely 
true. 

The failure of this educational 
program led to a complete disinte- 
gration of social and economic life 
among the Indians. Graduates left 
the boarding schools with an educa- 
tion that had shattered their tradi- 
tions and substituted little that was 
real. “‘Educated’’ Indians returned 
home to find a demoralized com- 
munity. 

A shift in direction in Indian edu- 
cation is now being made which 
amounts almost to an about face. It 
reflects a new philosophy in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, which 
found its expression in the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934. This 
puts an end to allotment, seeks to 
restore through purchase much of the 
land lost to the Indians, and pro- 
vides for the restoration of tribal 
and community life, self-govern- 
ment, and economic rehabilitation 
of the people. 


This new program, as in the case 
of the allotment policy, will no doubt 
succeed to the extent that the Indians 
themselves are educated to under- 
stand and take advantage of the new 
opportunities open to them. 

Indian education no longer seeks 
to educate children away from the 
reservation, but takes as its major 
objective the development of atti- 
tudes and skills essential to creative 
living in one’s own community. The 
major effort, therefore, of Indian vo- 
cational education is to train Indian 
boys and girls to take up life on the 
land in their own reservation com- 
munities, and there to become 
economically independent and con- 
structive citizens. They must learn 
subsistence farming, stock raising, 
forestry, soil conservation, and co- 
operative purchasing and marketing. 
They must discover ways of utilizing 
whatever natural resources are avail- 
able with which to build better 
homes, and to improve the standard 
of living. 

The Indians, in their native habi- 
tat, did an admirable job of teaching 
the growing youth how to gain con- 
trol over the environment. Through 
participation in adult activities, young 
people learned to assume the respon- 
sibilities connected with making a 
living, and the orderly maintenance 
of the camp. Through ceremonies 
and rituals they received formal edu- 
cation in social relationships, com- 
munity organization, and proper 
attitudes. But the white man des- 
troyed the economic foundation of 
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many tribes and moved them bodily 
into strange territories. Today In- 
dians find themselves facing a host 
of problems for which their training 
is woefully inadequate. Somehow we 
must find a way to teach the Indian 
youth of today how to become the 
master of his environment. 

There are, however, many areas 
where apparently there are no re- 
sources available to Indian young 
people in their home communities. 
Either there is no land or there is 
not enough to support the people. 
Such youths must be prepared to take 
up life in the towns and cities of 
that area. We have had more exper- 
ience with this kind of vocational 
education, but here the problems of 
guidance become acute. In their na- 
tive culture Indians knew little of 
the concept of private property and 
had little acquaintance with wage 
economy. In most tribes, too, thrift 
and industry were not accepted vir- 
tues. To the Indian’s way of think- 
ing, the man who gives away the 
most, rather than the one who saves 


the most, is afforded the prestige 
and honor of the community. A 
guidance program must be developed 
which will bridge the tremendous 
gap between the culture these young 
people have known in their home 
communities and the culture patterns 
to which they must adapt themselves 
if they are to compete successfully 
with white men in the towns and 
cities. 

The Indian youth today has proba- 
bly the greatest opportunity ever 
faced by any generation of Indians. 
For the first time he has something 
to look forward to other than racial 
extinction and the none too bright 
prospect of assimilation into white 
society. He will be able to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities only 
to the extent that the program of 
education, free from the fetters of 
academic tradition, can help him to 
understand and take advantage of 
all available resources. It must be an 
education that will enable him to 
live more creatively, the master of 
his environment, not its victim. 


Joseph C. McCaskill is Assistant Director of Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Indian Affairs. Re- 


ported from Occupations, XV (March, 


1937), 


508-12. 
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P RESIDENT Robert E. Doherty states that, ‘The Carnegie 
Institute of Technology plans to leave big-time football. 
Carnegie Tech has observed with deep concern the mounting 


deficit which its athletic association has had to face. . 
. It has been decided that the 


maintain a first-class team. . 


. to 


president and board of trustees will take complete control.” 
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WHAT AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY IS 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


tus point of view of the old- 
time history was largely political. It 
concerned itself largely with the 
activities of government, political 
parties, diplomacy, and war. Appar- 
ently the historian never stopped to 
inquire whether politics and govern- 
ment actually betokened the pre- 
dominant interest of the American 
people. 

Yet the slightest reflection will 
show that life as we live it, and as it 
has been lived by past generations, 
is conditioned not metely by politics 
but by a variety of interests and 
influences — heredity, traditional 
folkways, accidents of geographic lo- 
cation, economic status, health con- 
ditions, religious belief, the general 
level of culture and education. 

I know, of course, that govern- 
ment plays a role in history. I mere- 
ly ask that we shall re-examine that 
role and place it in its proper re- 
lationship to the many other factors 
that impinge upon the life of man- 
kind. The ideal of the social his- 
torian is to trace the evolution of a 
people with reference to all the in- 
fluences that helped to shape its 
aspirations and its way of life. In 
other words, the social historian 
seeks to depict the past at a given 
period in totality, with the various 
forces and factors duly inter-related 
and appraised. This involves much 
more than merely treating political 
and economic development. 


Now that we have seen what so- 
cial history is, let us see what it is 
not. There seems to me to be five 
major pitfalls in the presentation of 
this type of history as evidenced by 
current practices. The first I should 
call the sandwich method. This is 
the custom of inter-larding the text- 
book with occasional chapters dealing 
with social and intellectual life. 
The author offers a layer of bread, 
next a layer of cheese, then another 
layer of bread—with social history 
always representing the cheese. The 
implications of this method are 
grossly misleading, and the inci- 
dental chapters on the people’s non- 
political concerns betoken hardly 
more than a polite bow in the direc- 
tion of true social history. 

The second pitfall is the #ele- 
phone-directory method. Here tedi- 
ous lists of mames of persons 
significant for their social and in- 
tellectual contributions appear with 
brief identifying tags. Apparently 
the author’s notion is that if the 
names are committed to memory the 
pupil somehow or other will gain 
an appreciation of the living forces 
in American cultural achievement. 

The third pitfall is the snob ap- 
proach: the practice of applying 
some critical yardstick to figures in 
American social and intellectual his- 
tory, omitting all that do not meet 
these arbitrary standards. What 
would happen to the history of 
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American politics if a standard of 
intrinsic merit were applied to our 
politicians and statesmen? How 
many of them would survive in the 
history books? The political historian 
is correct in holding that a second- 
rate man may be more important 
from the standpoint of affecting pub- 
lic policies than another public fig- 
ure of far greater moral worth and 
finer intelligence. 

The fourth pitfall is the unhis- 
torical method of treating social 
history. There is a widely prevalent 
doctrine that only those events in the 
past should be studied which illu- 
minate present conditions. In other 
words, history should be a footnote 
to current events. Yet each generation 
has lived according to its own pat- 
tern, and to try to compress into the 
mold of today yesterday's design for 
living is a procedure which richly jus- 
tifies Voltaire’s sneer that history is a 
bag of tricks we play upon the dead. 

Finally there is the spasmodic 
method of dealing with social his- 
tory, which consists of dragging in 
social history material only at points 
of political stress and strain. For 
example, every textbook devotes 
much space to the Negro as long 
as he was a slave and hence a sub- 


ject of sectional contention; but 
once freedom is won the colored 
man is retired to oblivion. To cite 
another instance, religion figures 
prominently in accounts of the col- 
onial period, when organized reli- 
gion impinged directly on govern- 
ment. When church and state at last 
part company, the subject of religion 
vanishes from the textbook pages. 

In conclusion, it may be worth- 
while to refer to the significance of 
the social history point of view for 
an understanding of international 
relations. The traditional histories, 
written consciously or unconsciously 
in the interest of political nation- 
alism, have magnified the differences 
between countries and ignored their 
fundamental interdependence. If 
only wars and diplomatic controver- 
sies are worth the telling, if pupils 
never hear of foreign countries ex- 
cept when the United States has a 
quarrel with one of them, it is little 
wonder that youthful minds imbibe 
the notion that other nations count 
in our lives only as trouble makers. 
With such indoctrination in the 
schools, is it any wonder that, when 
an international crisis looms, the 
American people are so susceptible 
to high-powered propaganda? 


Arthur M. Schlesinger is Professor of History at 
Harvard University. Reported from the Harvard 
Educational Review, VII (January, 1937), 57-65. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 


From the United States Office of Education 


r XPENDITURES for public and 
ptivate education, including current ex- 
pense, capital outlay, and interest for 
all levels of education were $2,294,- 
896,416 in 1934, a decrease of approx- 
imately $965,000,000 or 29.8 percent 
from 1929-30 expenditures. 

For every pupil in American schools 
there is an investment of approximately 
$400 in school property while the total 
estimated value of school property, plus 
endowments, is $12,050,000,000. 

The annual cost per adult for public 
education has decreased from $44.34 
in 1929-30 to $30.51 in 1933-34. 

During the period 1930 to 1934 a 
greater relative responsibility for financ- 
ing the schools was assumed by 33 
states. In 1930 only 16.9 percent of the 
revenue receipts came from the state 
while in 1934 the state was the source 
of 23.4 percent of such receipts. 

Based on current expenses, including 
interest, the cost per pupil in 1934 
ranged from $24.50 in Mississippi to 
$137.69 in New York. The average 
cost per pupil was $73.58. 

In 1934, the average annual salary 
of teachers, principals, and supervisors 
was $1,227, a decrease of $193 since 
1930. In only one state, Rhode Island, 
was the average annual salary of teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors greater 
in 1934 than in 1930. 

One of every five teachers is a man 
while one of every four teaching posi- 
tions in Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma, Utah, and West Vir- 
ginia is held by a man. 

The number of school buildings in 
1934 was 242,929, a decrease of 4,360 
since 1930. Of the total number, 138,- 


542, or 57 percent, were one-room 
school houses. 

About one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion of the United States attends full- 
time day school, the total for 1933-34 
being 30,612,948. By levels of educa- 
tion, 23,262,371 were in elementary 
schools, 6,096,488 in high schools, 
and 1,055,360 in higher education, not 
including private commercial and nurse- 
training schools. About 27,150,000 or 
89 percent were in schools under pub- 
lic control and 3,365,000 or 11 percent 
were in private schools. 

Following is the estimated education 
of all persons 21 years of age and over 
in the United States: 


Per- 

Education in 1934 Number cent 
College graduates 2,204,000 2.93 
Some college work 3,069,000 4.08 
High school graduates 

eh ae 5,153,000 6.85 
Some high school 

SE cisitidiitsein 14,285,000 18.99 
Elementary school grad- 

uates only .......... 14,049,000 18.68 
Some elementary 

I tdi 32,781,000 43.58 
Illiterates -............. 3,675,000 4.89 
eae 75,216,000 100.00 


The national school attendance tec- 
ord is improving. The average daily 
attendance increased 5.6 percent from 
1930 to 1934. There is still further 
room for improvement the Office of 
Education suggests as it reveals that up- 
ward of four million boys and girls, of 
15 percent of the total school enrol- 
ment, have been reported absent from 
school each day of the school term. 











